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AN ANALYSIS OF RITUAL CO-PARENTHOOD (COMPADRAZGO) * 
SIDNEY W. MINTZ anv ERIC R. WOLF 


S ANTHROPOLOGISTS have been drawn into the study of Latin Amer- 

ican cultures, they have gathered increasing amounts of material on the 

characteristic cultural mechanisms of compadrazgo. This term designates the par- 

ticular complex of relationships set up between individuals primarily, though not 
always, through participation in the ritual of Catholic baptism. 

This rite involves, among its various aspects, three individuals or groups of 

individuals. These are: first, an initiate, usually a child; secondly, the parents of 


the initiate; third, the ceremonial sponsor or sponsors of the initiate. It thus in- 
volves three sets of relationships. The first links parents and child, and is set up 
within the confines of the immediate biological family. The second links the child 
and his ceremonial sponsor, a person outside the limits of his immediate biological 
family. This relation is familiar to most Americans as the relation between god- 
father or godmother and godchild. The third set of relationships links the parents 
of the child to the child’s ceremonial sponsors. In Spanish, these call each other 
compadres (Latin compater-commater, Spanish compadre-comadre, Italian com- 
pare-commare, French compere-commere, German Gevatter-Gevatterin, Russian 
kum-kuma, etc.) , literally co-parents of the same child. The old English form of 
this term, godsib, is so unfamiliar to most English-speaking people today that they 
even ignore its hidden survival in the noun “gossip” and in the verb “to gossip.” 
In English, as in the Ecuadorian compadrear, the meaning of the term has nar- 
rowed to encompass just one, if perhaps a notable characteristic of compadre 


* All translations are by the authors unless otherwise indicated. 

The writers wish to thank the University of Puerto Rico and the Rockefeller Foundation 
for their sponsorship of the Puerto Rico Social Anthropology Project. Field data gathered by 
the authors and their colleagues on this Project have been used in the present article. 
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relations. Most other aspects of this relationship have, however, fallen by the 
wayside. In contrast, in Medieval Europe, the compadre mechanism was of con- 
siderable cultural importance, and in present-day Latin America, its cultural role 
is attested by its frequent extensions beyond the boundaries of baptismal 
sponsorship. 

The thing itself is curious, and quite novel to an Englishman of the present day 
[wrote Edward B. Tylor in 18611}. The godfathers and godmothers of a child be- 
come, by their participation in the ceremony, relations to one another and to the priest 
who baptizes the child, and call one another ever afterwards compadre and comadre. 
. . » In Mexico, this connexion obliges the compadres and comadres to hospitality and 
honesty and all sorts of good offices towards one another; and it is wonderful how 
conscientiously this obligation is kept to, even by people who have no conscience at 
all for the rest of the world. A man who will cheat his own father or his own son 
will keep faith with his compadre. To such an extent does this influence become mixed 
up with all sorts of affairs, and so important is it, that it is necessary to count it 
among the things that tend to alter the course of justice in the country. 


In this article, the writers hope to present some material dealing with the 
historical antecedents of the compadre mechanism, and to discuss some of its 
present-day functional correlates. 

Emphasis in studies of compadrazgo to date has largely centered on attempts 
to identify a European or Indian background for its various component traits.” 
Other studies have dealt with the diffusion of the complex in certain parts of 
Latin America, and the diversity of functions which it hias assumed.* A recent 
trend has been to consider the compadre system as a significant feature of a 
putative Criollo culture.* 

The present writers hope to deal with the compadre system rather in terms of 
possible functional relationships to other aspects of culture, such as the family, 
the status system, the system of land ownership, the legal system, the role of the 
individual in culture, and so forth. We shall especially emphasize its functions 
in furthering social solidarity. We shall employ the term “horizontal” to designate 
the direction which the compadre mechanism takes when linking together mem- 
bers of the same class. We shall use the term “vertical” to indicate the direction 
it takes when tying together members of different classes. Finally, we hope to 
discuss compadrazgo not only in terms of the ethnographic present, but also in 
terms of its past functions, that is, in terms of its historical context. 


1 Tylor, 1861, pp. 250-251. 


2 Parsons, 1936, pp. 524-525; Redfield and Villa R., 1934, pp. 373-374; Foster, 1948, 
p. 264. 

3 Paul, 1942. 

4 Committee on Latin American Anthropology of the National Research Council, 1949, 
p. 152. 
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I. HISTORICAL ANTECEDENTS 

This section will deal with the historical development of compadrazgo and its 
functional implications in the past. 

We have seen that in Catholic practice, a sponsor aids in the initiation of a 
new member into the Church. He must be an established member of the religious 
community. His presence and ministrations in effect testify that the new candidate 
is willing and able to receive the prescribed initiatory rite. In Catholic theory, this 
initiatory rite is regarded as a form of spiritual rebirth, and an analogy is drawn 
between the role of the biological father in the process of conception on the one 
hand and the role of the sponsor as a spiritual father on the other. This notion of 
spiritual affinity has in turn given rise to notions of spiritual kinship, and laid the 
basis for the formation of ritual kin relationships through the mechanism of spon- 
sorship at baptism. 

Each of these three ideas has a separate history. Each is made up in turn of 
strands derived from different cultural backgrounds. The notion of sponsorship 
finds no warrant in the New Testament, and Canon Law refers to “custom” as 
the judicial basis upon which the precept rests.° It may derive in part from Jewish 
practice at circumcision where a witness is required to hold the child undergoing 
the ritual. This witness is called by a term derived from the Greek.® In this con- 
nection, it is perhaps significant that the Eleusynian Mysteries of the Greeks also 
made use of sponsors.’ The term “sponsor” itself represents an adaptation of a 
term current in Roman legal terminology where sponsio signified a contract en- 
forced by religious rather than by legal sanctions.* Finally, we know that the 
primitive Church used sponsors to guard against the admission of untrustworthy 
individuals, clearly an important function in the early days of persecution. Hence 
the term fidei iussores, those who testified to the good faith of the applicant, by 
which sponsors were also known. 

The second component, the notion of spiritual rebirth, may also represent the 
product of several divergent traditions. However, this aspect of the institution 
falls outside the province of the present article. 

The aspect of ritual kinship derived from sponsorship at baptism underwent 
its own special development. During the period of St Augustine (354-430 AD), 
parents usually acted as sponsors for their own children. This custom was so wide- 
spread that Bishop Boniface was of the opinion that no one but parents could act 
as sponsors for the child’s baptism. In a letter to Bishop Boniface, St Augustine 
discussed this point, and drew attention to cases in which the sponsors had not 


5 Kearney, 1925, p. 4. 7 Drews, 1907, p. 447. 
6 Bamberger, 1923, p. 326. 8 Kearney, op. cit., pp. 33-34. 
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been the parents. Slave owners had acted as sponsors for children borne by their 
slaves; orphans had been baptized with the aid of unknown third persons who had 
consented to act as sponsors; and exposed children had been initiated under the 
sponsorship of religious women.° 

Roughly a hundred years later, the Byzantine emperor Justinian, who ruled 
from 527-565 AD, first issued an edict prohibiting marriages between spiritual 
relatives. The terms compater and commater first appeared in 585 and 595 AD, 
within the confines of the Western Church. Thus we may note first that a 
separate set of sponsors tended to be a later development from a stage in which 
parents and sponsors were the same people; and secondly, that this separation 
must have been effected within both the Eastern and Western Empires roughly 
between the first quarter of the fifth century AD and the end of the sixth century. 
Nevertheless, full acceptance of this separation and consequent exogamy took 
place only gradually. From the evidence noted by the Byzantine historian Pro- 
copius, we may judge that in the beginning of this period, godparents still actually 
adopted their godchildren.’® In 753 AD St Boniface could still write: 


The priests throughout Gaul and France maintain that for them a man who takes 
to wife a widow, to whose child he has acted as godfather, is guilty of a very serious 
crime. As to the nature of this sin, if it is a sin, I was entirely ignorant, nor have I 
ever seen it mentioned by the fathers, in the ancient canons, nor in the decree of the 
pope, nor by the apostles in their catalogue of sins.14 


But the Council of Munich, held in 813 AD, prohibited parents from acting as 
sponsors for their own children altogether, and in the books of the Council of 
Metz of the same year, parents and sponsors are clearly referred to by separate 
sets of terms. 

The next two hundred years witnessed a wider and wider extension of the ties 
of ritual kinship, and a concomitant growth of the exogamous group. A Council 
of Metz held in 888 AD attempted to restrict the development, but without effect. 
The incest group, biological as well as ritual, was extended to cover seven degrees 
of relationship. There was an increase in the number of ceremonials at which 
sponsors officiated, accompanied by an increase in the number of people executing 
distinctive roles at any one ceremony who could be included in the circle of kin. 
Finally, the number of sponsors executing any given function grew as well. 

Where baptism and confirmation had originally been one set of rites, they 
grew apart and became two separate ceremonies, within the area dominated by 


9 Kearney, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 11 Boniface (English transl.) , 1940, pp. 61-62. 
10 Laurin, 1866, p. 220. 
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the Western Church. This separation is documented for the Frankish kingdom 
in the eighth century, and was accompanied by the development of two different 
sets of sponsors, for baptism and for confirmation.’* Since confirmation was 
looked upon as a completion of the baptismal act, confirmation sponsors similarly 
became ritual kin. In the Eastern Church, however, baptism and confirmation 
remained one rite, but different sets of sponsors and hence ritual relatives were 
added for a hair-cutting rite as well as for “wet” baptism.’* The Western Church, 
in turn, added ritual kin relationships with a “catechismal” godfather, who was 
present at ceremonies and abjurations preceding the baptismal act. For a long 
time it was also believed that the sacrament of confession produced a bond of 
ritual kinship between the father confessor and the confessant, until Pope Boni- 
face the Seventh abrogated this relationship in 1298 AD. 

But as the number of ceremonies productive of ritual kin relations grew, so 
grew the number of people who were geared into kinship arrangements. First, the 
Western Church extended spiritual relationships to cover the officiating priest, 
the sponsors, the child, the child’s parents, and their respective children. Thus we 
get spiritual fraternity as well as spiritual co-parenthood. In this context, we may 
recall that the final ban against priests’ marriages and concubinage was not issued 
until the Council of Trent (1545-63 AD). Finally, the number of sponsors in- 
creased, until general custom admitted between one and thirty baptismal spon- 
sors.’* While Pope Boniface abrogated ritual kin relationships arising from the 
confessional, he decreed at the same time that all the sponsors who were present 
at any given ceremony entered into valid ritual kin relationships, and necessarily 
became part of the widening exogamic circles. 

Despite the largely formal nature of the material that deals with the growth 
of ritual kin ties during this period, we may perhaps venture some guesses as to 
possible functional correlates of the mechanism, and attempt to delimit some of 
the factors in its formation. 

Ecclesiastical legislation on the subject tends to center in two main periods: 
in the ninth century AD on the one hand, and in the period from about 1300 AD 
to the end of the sixteenth century on the other. The interim period witnessed 
highest development of the feudal order. Its main cultural conditions may briefly 
be restated. Ownership of land was vested in the feudal lord. He also owned a 
share of the labor of the serfs who lived on his land. In return he granted the 
worker rights to use the land, ownership of certain tools, and the right to consume 


some of the agricultural and handicraft goods which he produced. The mutual 


12 Laurin, op. cit., p. 220. 14 Tuschen, 1936, p. 61. 
13 Durham, 1928, p. 304. 
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obligations and services which made up this system were maintained by custom, 
and this complex of custom operated largely through face-to-face relationships 
between its carriers. We hope to indicate that the compadre mechanism and its 
ritual kin correlates were a functioning part of the class system implicit in this 
basic relationship. 

Many writers have suggested that the compadre mechanism superseded earlier 
relationships of a tribal character based on actual or fictitious ties of blood. Thus 
Kummer feels that “it subordinated the community of blood to the community of 
faith.”*® Tomasic notes that the compadre mechanism maintained itself within 
Dinaric society while blood brotherhood declined.*® He sees some relationship 
between this phenomenon and “the strengthening of the power of the state,” and 
states that the compadre mechanism “was transferred from the tribal to the state 
level.” With the growth of the state and its formal institutions, compadrazgo thus 
served to manipulate the increasingly impersonal structure in terms of person-to- 
person relationships. 

In more specific fashion, Dopsch has related some forms of artificial relation- 
ships and “brotherhood arrangements” among feudal tenants to changes in the 
pattern of inheritance.** When the power of the large landowners was at its peak 
during the declining phase of the Roman Empire and during the initial period 
of feudal consolidation, tenants inherited rights of tenure from their neighbors 
in the absence of descendants in the direct line. With changes away from the 
predominance of large landowners, and towards increased political centralization, 
this right of neighbor inheritance gave way to inheritance on the part of other 
relatives of the deceased, notably on the part of siblings. Blood or ritual brothers 
then became an asset in the struggle “to lighten the economic and social duties 
with which the landowners burdened their tenants.”** During this period, in- 
heritance of tenure on the manor within the same household became more secure, 
the greater the number of potential heirs and workers. Horizontally phrased 
mechanisms like the Latin adfratatio and the Visigoth hermandad kept the land 
within the group of ritual and blood brothers, and prevented its reversion to the 
lord’s demesne. The Church, anxious to establish itself as an independent land- 
owner in its own right, capitalized on this change in the process of inheritance to 
press its own claims. It accomplished this through the enforcement of religious 
rulings regarding exogamy. 


The marriages within the kin group and within the group of affinal relatives heavily 


15 Kummer, 1931, p. 789. 17 Dopsch, 1918-20, vol. 1, p. 378. 
16 Tomasic, 1948, p. 80. 18 Ibid. 
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reinforced the weight of the old Germanic limitations on the right of the individual 
to dispose of property, and as a result put the Church in a disadvantageous position.’® 


These limitations were used against the Church by its main adversaries in the 
struggle over land, the lay aristocracy and feudal lords. When the Church pro- 
hibited marriage within seven degrees of relationship, it prohibited it among all 
persons who for any legal purpose could claim blood relationship with each 
other.*® This struggle was won by the Church, which in the process acquired al- 
most complete control over legislation covering the making and execution of 
testaments. 

Thus we may trace the early increase in exogamy to three different, yet inter- 
dependent factors: the attempt of the serfs to maintain their economic status; 
the attempt of the people to manipulate the growing structure of the state and 
the growing number of formal institutions through the use of a mechanism with 
which they were familiar; and the attempt of the Church to establish itself as 
an independent owner of landed property. In the final analysis, all three factors 
are but facets of the growing centralization of the feudal structure. This process 
took place in the main at the expense of the lay aristocracy. In the struggle the 
Crown attempted to play off Church and serfs against the feudal barons; the 
Church supportd Crown and serfs against its lay competitors; and the serfs 
looked to both Crown and Church in their effort to increase their rights on 
the estates of the lay aristocracy. 

Just as the increase in ritual brotherhood and in the size of the exogamic 
group may relate to this early stage of development of feudal tenures, so the 
great increase in compadre relationships and ritual kin prohibitions connected 
with them appear to relate to later changes in the tenure of serfs in relationship 
to their feudal lords. 

The outstanding characteristic of the compadre mechanism is its adaptive- 
ness to different situations. As the structure of the situation changes, so we may 
expect to see the compadre mechanism serve different purposes. As tenure became 
increasingly fixed within individual households, these units were also drawn into 
individual vertical relationships to the manorial administration. These different 
relationships crystallized into different rules for different groups of people 
on the manor. Far from being homogeneous, manorial custom took clear note of 
this process of differentiation. Under feudal conditions, then, one of the main 
functions of the compadre relationship was to structure such individual or family 
relationships vertically between the members of different classes. 


19 Dopsch, 1918-20, vol. 2, p. 227. 20 Maitland and Pollock, 1923, pp. 387-388. 
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In medieval France, “parents attempted to win for the baptismal candidate 
material advantages through their choice of godparents.”** In Germany, “poor 
people invited individuals of higher status to become godparents to their chil- 
dren . . . . The nobles reversed this custom and invited their subjects, or at 
least their subjects’ representatives, as compadres.”** Mercenaries asked nobles 
to serve as godparents; day laborers asked their employers or the service staff 
of the manor. Officials often asked the city council, and the city budgets of the 
time show that the outlays arising from these ceremonial duties were often charged 
to the city treasury.”* A “luminous instance” of how the mechanism was manipu- 
lated in daily practice is furnished by Coulton.** Monks were not allowed to 
stand as godparents, for fear that increased material benefits thus derived might 
weaken the centralized structure of the Church. But in 1419, the abbot of a 
French monastery which had suffered grievously under the ravages of war 
petitioned the Holy See for a dispensation from this ruling. “Seeing that the 
favor of nobles and of other powerful folk is most necessary and opportune to 
the said monks for the preservation of their rights; seeing also that, in these 
parts, close friendships are contracted between those who stand as godparents and 
the parents of the children,” he argued in favor of initiating compadre relation- 
ships with some forty nobles. 

The second function of the mechanism was to solidify social relationships 
horizontally among members of the same rural neighborhood. It is expressed in 
linguistic terms in the widening of the meaning of the word compadre to include 
the term “neighbor.” In Andalucia, for example, the term compadre is easily 
extended to cover any acquaintance and even strangers.”° In the Tyrol, the word 
Gevatterschaft (compadre group) is used to draw a contrast to the Freundschaft 
(the group of relatives, from the old meaning of the word Freund=relative) . 
Hence also the English word, “gossip,” derived from godsib,?® and the use which 
Robert Burns makes in his poetry of such Scottish terms as cummer and kimmer 
to designate any woman from the neighborhood, a gossip, or a witch.?* 

One of the outstanding functions of the neighborhood group during the 
period of the later Middle Ages was the struggle against prevailing forms of 
feudal tenure. The eleventh century saw the beginning of the fight to resist 
labor services on the lord’s land “by a sort of passive resistance.”** During the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, tenants consolidated to their own advantage 


21 Henninger, 1891, p. 31. 25 Donadin y Puignan, p. 863 
22 Boesch, 1900, pp. 26-27. 26 Weekly, 1921, p. 654. 
23 Ibid. 27 Warrack, 1911, p. 117. 


24 Coulton, 1936, p. 264. 28 Ganshof, 1941, p. 295. 
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the various rights of tenure which they enjoyed. “Begun in the twelfth century, 


emancipation was mainly achieved . . . by individual or collective acts of enfran- 
chisement . . . generally brought about through a revolt of the inhabitants of a 
seignorie.”*° This struggle was often carried on with the aid of Crown and 
Church, which supported the claims of serfs and tenants in order to undermine 
the position of the lay aristocracy. Not the least of these claims was directed 
against the feudal regulations governing marriage. 

One of the most direct consequences of the extension of the exogamic group 
through ritual kin ties was to put pressure on existing provisions for a stable 
labor supply. Marriage off the manor meant the loss of property to one of the 
feudal lords, and he exacted compensation. A serf was not permitted to marry 
off the manor without payment of an indemnity variously known as formariage, 
foris, or merchet. Extension of kinship ties through ceremonial sponsorship in- 
evitably brought nearer the day when most of the inhabitants of a village would 
be ritually related, and yet unable to pay the fee required for marriages outside 
the estate. Conflicts might for a while be avoided through refusal to marry and 
baptize in church, through systematic choice of godparents from the group of 
blood relatives,*® or through systematic choice of sponsors from one family.** 
The two last-named techniques are reported for modern Bulgar villages. Yet 
these devices proved temporary, especially in the smaller communities.*” At first, 
lords tried to meet the situation of increasing migration and marriage off the 
manor by local agreements,** but in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the 
payment of merchet fell into disuse altogether. Serfs acquired the right to marry 
off the manor when they took over their fathers’ land, or bargained with their 
lords for the privilege of marrying without interference. When a bargain was 
struck, the serfs had the exemptions written down in the manorial rolls, to be 
certain of proof when the actual occasion arose.** 

The special charters won by the peasantry during these times gave rise to a 
special kind of neighborhood solidarity, reflected, in terms of the present problem, 
in attempts to include all the members of the neighborhood within the compadre 
network. Thus we may note a Bosnian practice of including Muslim members 
of the community by making them sponsors on special occasions, until in 1676 
the Holy Office issued a decree against “the admission of heretics as sponsors, 


29 Ganshof, op. cit., p. 319. 

30 Boesch, op. cit., p. 26. 

31 Sanders, 1949, p. 129. 

32 Laurin, op. cit., p. 262. For parallels in modern Bulgaria, cf. Handjieff, 1931, pp. 36-37. 
33 Nabholz, 1941, p. 506. 

34 Bennett, 1938, pp. 241-242. 
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even though the strongest reasons of friendship and familiarity prompted the 
choice of such a person.” *° Also, in some areas neighbors acquired special rights 
as witnesses in legal proceedings, surviving until recently in the right of the Serb 
compadre to defend his kum in court, and to act as witness for him.** 

In passing we may mention that the pattern of sponsorship permitted of easy 
extension into other spheres of activity. Thus, the organizations of medieval 
journeymen used both the components of baptism and sponsorship in initiating 
apprentices to their ranks,®’ and knights who aided a candidate for initiation 
into knighthood went by godfather and compadre terms.** 

Finally, we must mention the sanctions of the Church in the enforcement of 
exogamy. In setting new norms for its tenants, it acted in its own self-interest in 
competition with the lay aristocracy which jealously guarded and reinforced its 
position of immunity. In extending Canon Law, and at the same time stressing 
dispensations from it, the Church added a source of income. Canon Law is man- 
made law, and the Pope has the right, by virtue of his office, to change its stipu- 
lations at will. For sixteen groschen a commoner could marry his blood relatives 
of the fourth degree of relationship, not to speak of ritual kin relations,*® and a 
price list for the years 1492-1513 specifically states that “in spiritual relationships 
paupers are not dispensed, and the composition is three hundred ducats; never- 
theless, one hundred are commonly paid.” *° Coulton has pointed out that enforce- 
ment to the letter of Canon Law would have meant “papal dispensations . . . in 
almost every generation of almost every village in Europe,”** and the law was 
often honored in the breach. But punishment struck hard, as in the case of one 
John Howthon of Tonbridge who was whipped three times around market and 
church for having married a girl to whom his first wife had been godmother.*” 

As the Middle Ages draw to a close, we find an increasing number of local 
attempts to restrict the extension of exogamy through ritual kin ties, on the part 
of both Church and state. A number of synods, held between the years 1310 and 
1512, tried to set limits to the number of sponsors at baptismal ceremonies, but 
failed.** In 1521 the German Estates petitioned the Pope for redress of a series 
of wrongs. Their complaint against ritual kinship derived from baptismal spon- 
sorship heads a list of some sixty-odd complaints.“ The German Reformation 
directed its attack against the custom. “This is the work of fools,” Luther said.*® 


35 Kearney, op. cit., p. 58. 41 Coulton, 1926, p. 80. 

36 Ploss, 1911, p. 325. 42 Howard, 1904, p. 365. 

37 Erich, 1936, p. 275; Siemsen, 1942, pp. 61, 67. 43 Laurin, op. cit., p. 263. 

38 Corblet, 1882, vol. 1, p. 180. 44 Miinch, 1830, vol. 1, p. 344. 
39 Flick, 1936, vol. 1, p. 122. 45 Luther, 1539, p. 301. 


40 Lunt, 1934, vol. 2, pp. 525-526. 
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“Because in this way one Christian could not take another one, because they are 


brother and sister among themselves. These are the money snares of the Pope.” 
Luther declared that “love needs no laws whatsoever,” and that “no man has 
the right to create such laws.” He spoke out sharply against “these stupid barriers 
due to spiritual fatherhood, motherhood, brotherhood, sisterhood, and childhood. 
Who but Superstition has created these spiritual relationships? . . . Behold, 
Christian freedom is suppressed due to the blindness of human superstition.” ** 
His collected proverbs stress the purely mundane and neighborly aspects of the 
compadre mechanism, and advocate that just as “good fences make good neigh- 
bors,” so they also make for good relations among compadres.*" As early as 1550, 
Saxony restricted the number of baptismal sponsors to between seven and nine 
for nobles, and to three for burghers. Under pressures from within and without, 
the Church also reformed its stand at the Council of Trent (1545-63). It 
restricted ritual kin relationships to the baptizing priest, the child, the child’s 
parents and the child’s sponsors. But it put an end to spiritual fraternity, spiritual 
relationships between the sponsors themselves, and spiritual relationships arising 
from catechismal sponsorship. It restricted to one or to a maximum of two the 
number of sponsors at baptism, and the number of sponsors at confirmation to 
one. Again, state authorities followed suit, and the rules governing baptism 
issued by the Duke of Altenburg for the year 1681 are typical for a whole series 
of German cities. These rulings restricted the number of sponsors according to 
one’s estate. Nobles were permitted more sponsors than burghers and artisans, 
burghers and artisans more than peasants.** The Austrian Emperor Joseph II 
restricted to only two or three the number of sponsors at baptism, although a 
much larger number had been chosen in earlier times.*® 

The rationale for these restrictions emerges perhaps most clearly in rulings 
prohibiting peasants from seeking their compadres in the towns, and “since 
rich people were often selected as compadres,” people were prevented from asking 
unknown persons for the service.°° We may note that the bulk of the restric- 
tions coincide with the period which witnessed the rise of Protestantism and the 
early beginnings of industrial civilization. The new ethic put a premium on the 
individual as an effective accumulator of capital and virtue, and was certain to 
discountenance the drain on individual resources and the restrictions on individual 
freedom implicit in the wide extension of ritual kin ties. As a result the compadre 


mechanism has disappeared almost completely from areas which witnessed the 
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development of industrial capitalism, the rise of a strong middle class, and the 
disappearance of feudal or neo-feudal tenures. Within these areas compadrazgo 
has lost its function most completely within the classes in which the family no 
longer forms the primary unit of production, This would include the economi- 
cally mobile upper and middle classes on the one hand, and the industrial wage- 
earning working class on the other. In both these segments, kinship mechanisms 
became increasingly non-functional, and tended to be replaced by more impersonal, 
institutionalized forms of organization. Within these same areas, however, kinship 
mechanisms have been retained most completely where peasants have not yet 
become farmers. This point of transition comes where production is still largely 
for immediate consumption rather than for accumulation, and where the familial 
unit still forms the active basis of economic life. In Europe, as a whole, it has 
been retained most completely in such areas as Spain, Italy, and the Balkan coun- 
tries where the development of industrial capitalism, the rise of a middle class, and 
the disintegration of the feudal order has been less rapid. To this extent Robert 
Redfield is justified when he called compadrazgo a Southern European peasant 
custom.” It is from Southern Europe that the complex was transmitted to Latin 
America, along with the call to baptize the infidels and to bring them into the fold 
of the Christian community as an addition to the faith through baptism, and as an 
addition to the riches of the Spanish Empire through labor. 


II. FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 

The Catholic ceremonial complexes, when carried to the New World, were to 
develop under conditions very different from those of fifteenth-century Europe. 
Alienation of Indian lands through such devices as the repartimiento and the 
encomienda proceeded concurrently with the wholesale conversion of millions of 
native peoples to Catholicism. The functioning of such mechanisms as compa- 
drazgo in Latin American communities is strongly colored by four hundred years 
of historical development within this new setting. Yet there is little material on 
the cultural significance and usages of the compadre mechanism during the 
Colonial period. Certainly considerable research needs to be carried out on the 
processes of acculturation following early contact. Analysis of the social function- 
ing of compadrazgo in its American beginnings is but a minor aspect. 

Historical sources attest that baptism of natives had proceeded from the time 
of first contact. Fray Toribio de Benavente writes that in the fifty-five year period 
between 1521 and 1576 more than four million souls were brought to the baptismal 
font.°* The evidence is good that emphasis was not on prior instruction in the 
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catechism, but rather on formal acceptance of the faith. Father Gante and an 
assistant, proselytizing in Mexico, claims to have baptized up to fourteen thousand 
Indians in a single day. In all, Gante and his companion stated that they baptized 
more than two hundred thousand souls in a single Mexican province.” 

Baptism was a sacrament designed to remove the stigma of original sin. The 
acquisition of godparents purported to guarantee to the initiate religious guidance 
during the years following his baptism. Actually, Spaniards who were members 
of exploring parties frequently served as sponsors for Indian converts, and thus 
fulfilled but a formal ritual necessity.°* We can assume that most of the social 
implications of the compadre mechanism developed but slowly at first, if for no 
other reason than this. 

Yet the baptismal ceremony established an individual in the Catholic universe, 
and perhaps by virtue of its symbolic simplicity, it was readily accepted by many 
native populations. Redfield, Parsons, Foster, and Paul, among others, have 
sought to differentiate between aboriginal and Catholic elements in the modern 
Latin American ritual.®° Parsons, Redfield, and Paul have felt further that certain 
derivations of the modern godparental ritual have come from the adaptation of 
this ceremonial form to pre-Columbian ceremonies and social patterns. The Maya 
of Yucatan possessed a native baptism so like the Catholic ritual that, according 


to one authority, 


some of our Spaniards have taken occasion to persuade themselves and believe that in 
times past some of the apostles or successors to them passed over the West Indies and 
that ultimately those Indians were preached to.5® 


The Aztecs also had a kind of baptism, and in addition, godparents of sorts 
were chosen in an indigenous Aztec ear-piercing ceremonial, according to 
Sahagun.®* Paul feels there may even have been an aboriginal basis for the 
compadre aspect of the complex in the existence of various kinds of formal 
friendship among native peoples.** 

But it is impossible to generalize about the ease with which aboriginal cere- 
monial procedure could be accommodated to the new sacrament, as endorsed by 
the Church. The most important modern social result of the baptismal ceremony 
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in practice—the creation of a security network of ritual kin folk through cere- 
monial sponsorship—seems rather to be due to the institution’s inherent flexibility 
and utility, than to any preéxisting pattern with which the new complex might be 
integrated. Present-day folklore concerning the fate of an unbaptized child®® 
suggests that a strong emphasis on the moral necessity for baptism was made from 
the start. In modern practice, however, whether the people in a given culture will 
feel that baptism requires the official approval and participation of representatives 
of the Church varies considerably. The evidence is that once the secular utility 
of this sacred institution was established, the native populations could count on 
the fulfillment of those reciprocal obligations which godparentage and compa- 
drazgo entailed, the Church might not even be consulted. Makeshift ceremonies, 
consummated without orthodox clerical approval, became so widespread as to be 
illegalized by ecclesiastical ruling in 1947, except in cases where the child’s death 
seemed imminent before official baptism. 

As has been indicated, the mechanism of godparenthood took shape originally 
as a means for guaranteeing religious education and guidance to the Catholic 
child. This aim was achieved through the ritual kinship established between the 
newborn infant, its parents, and its godparents, at the baptismal ceremony. The 
relationship frequently was reinforced, or extended with new sponsors, at other life 
crisis ceremonies, including confirmation and marriage. 

From the original Catholic life crisis ceremonial sponsorship, godparenthood 
has been elaborated in various Latin American communities into the ceremonial 
sponsorship of houses, crosses, altars, or carnivals,®° circumcision,” the future 
crop,*” commercial dealings,®* and so on. Gillin lists fourteen forms of compa- 
drazgo for a single community.™* In certain cases, it cannot be said with any 
certainty whether the new adaptation was developed locally, or constitutes a carry- 
over of some kind from some older European elaboration. 

In general, ritual ties between contemporaries seem to have become more im- 
portant than those between godparents and godchildren./This point is elaborated 
by Gillin in his discussion of the Peruvian community, Moche. He writes: 


The essence of the system in Moche is an “artificial bond,” resembling a kinship rela- 
tionship, which is established between persons by means of a ceremony. The ceremony 
usually involves a sponsorship of a person or material object by one or more of the 
persons involved, and the ceremony itself may be rather informal. However in Moche 
it seems to be placing the wrong emphasis to label the whole system . . . “ceremonial 
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ip.” . . . The emphasis in Moche is upon the relations between sponsors of 
an individual or thing, and between them and other persons—in other words, relations 
between adults rather than between adults and children or things.® 


While the custom derives primarily from a conception of spiritual parenthood, 
modern Latin American emphasis seems to be rather on ritual co-parenthood; the 
compadre-compadre relationship outweighs the godparent-godchild relationship. 

The ritual complex has been demonstrated to be of so flexible and adaptable 
a nature that a wide group of individuals can be bound together ceremonially. 
Paul makes the points that the mechanism of compadrazgo may be used either to 
enlarge numerically and spatially the number of ritually related kin on the one 
hand, or to reinforce already existing blood or ritual ties on the other. These 
contrasting motives he calls “extension” and “intensification.”®* The authors of 
the present article feel that whether the compadre mechanism will be used prevail- 
ingly to extend or to intensify a given set of relationships will be determined in a 
specific functional-historical context. 

In modern Latin American communities, there is clear patterning of choice. 
Compadres may be chosen exclusively from within one’s own family, or perhaps 
blood kin will be preferred to outsiders. In other communities, on the other hand, 
one pair of godparents may serve for all of one’s children, or compadres chosen 
from outside one’s own family may be rigidly preferred. The present writers are 
convinced that the rare usages of compadrazgo in inheritance indicate the lack of 
utility of this mechanism in dynamically affecting prevailing patterns of owner- 
ship. It is a mechanism that can be used to strengthen existing patterns, but not to 
change them. In the two cases in which compadrazgo plays any role in determining 
land inheritance, land is held by the village community, and all that is inherited 
is temporary right of use.®* Marital impediment under Canon Law, a factor of 
continuing importance in much of the New World,®* and the selection of com- 
padres within the kin group or outside it, are also factors bound together func- 
tionally and historically. This problem lies beyond the scope of the present article. 

Compadrazgo, once accepted by a social grouping, can be moulded into the 
community way of life by many means. It is a two-way social system which sets 
up reciprocal relations of variable complexity and solemnity. By imposing auto- 
matically, and with a varying degree of sanctity, statuses and obligations of a fixed 
nature, on the people who participate, it makes the immediate social environment 
more stable, the participants more interdependent and more secure. In fact, it 


might be said that the baptismal rite (or corresponding event) may be the original 
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basis for the mechanism, but no longer its sole motivating force. Some brief 
examples will demonstrate the institution’s flexibility. 
In Chimaltenango,®® two compadres 


will lend each other maize or money (“as much as six dollars”) . . . . Two comadres 
should visit each other often and they may borrow small things readily from one an- 
other. When one is sick, or when one has just had another child, her comadre should 
come bringing tortillas for the family, and she should work in her comadre’s house 
“like a sister.” 

In Peguche,”® “white compadres are an asset for anyone who has business in 


Otovalo or Quito.” 
In Tzintzuntzan,™ 


On the economic level, the compadrazgo system forms a kind of social insurance. Few 
are the families which can meet all emergencies without outside help. Often this 
means manual help at the time of a fiesta, or the responsibility of a carguero. Some- 
times it means lending money, which near blood relatives do not like to do, because 
of the tendency never to repay a debt. But compadres feel obliged to lend, and no 
one would have respect for a man who refused to repay a compadre. 


In San Pedro de Laguna,” 
The practical purpose motivating the selection of Ladinas as comadres is the belief 


that they can cure infant illnesses and have access to the necessary medicines. The In- 
dians store no medicine. But the Ladinas—by virtue of their cultural tradition and 
their greater income—customarily have on hand a number of drugstore preparations. 
The godparent bond imposes on the Ladina the responsibility of coming to the medical 
aid of her Indian godchild. The first year or two is correctly considered to be the 
most critical period of the infant’s life. Hence the natives sacrifice long-run consider- 
— in favor of providing a measure of medical protection during the infancy of the 


Evidence from studies of two communities in Puerto Rico suggests that the 
compadre relation may be invoked to forestall sexual aggressions.”* Cases are 
mentioned where a man concerned about the attentions of a family friend to his 
wife, sought to avoid trouble by making his friend his compadre. Thus a new and 
more sacred relationship was established. 

Among the Huichol,"* the compadre relationship 
unquestionably strengthens Huichol social organization outside the family, which is 
not strong. Though compadres are not under economic bonds to each other, the 
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injunction to be kind and friendly prevents drunken fights and brawls, which are the 
greatest source of weakness in Huichol society. 


One form of compadrazgo is 


specifically organized to avoid aggression between two compadres: “el compadrazgo 
de voluntad.” People say that where there are two bullies in the same barrio, they will 
conclude a “non-aggression pact” and make themselves compadres de voluntad, which 
means that they can no longer fight each other.”® 


The persistence of compadrazgo in very secularized contexts, and its existence 
in such cases even without the sponsorship of a person, object, or event, is 
evidence of its frequently high social and secular plasticity. 

The formal basis for selecting godparents for one’s children—religious guida- 
ance, and if necessary, the adoption of orphaned children—is sometimes carried 
out. Gamio mentions this traditional usage in the Valley of Teotihuacan,", Red- 
field and Villa R. for Chan Kom,”, Villa R. for Tusik, ** Rojas Gonzales for the 
Mixe and Zoque,"® and Wisdom for the Chorti.*° Among the Chorti, 


the godfather often acts in every way as the actual father in the event of the latter’s 
death. He gives his ward advice, gets him out of difficulties, sometimes trains him in 
a man’s work, and may act as his parent when he marries. The same is done by the 
godmother for her female godchild. If both parents die, and the godchild is young, 
the godparent may receive the portion of the property which the child inherited, and 
put it to his own use, in return for which he must bring up the child as one of his 
own family. As soon as the young man or woman becomes eighteen years of age, his 
inheritance is made up to him by his godfather. Where there is more than one minor 
child, each godfather receives his ward’s share out of the total property, each child 
going to live in the home of its own godfather, leaving the adult children at home. 


This usage is of particular interest because the compadre mechanism can be 
seen here as a link in the process of inheritance. Yet final property rights in this 
society are vested in the village, and not in the individual. A single case of the 
same kind of usage is mentioned by Villa R. for the Maya Indian community of 
Tusik.** Yet compadrazgo cannot override the emphasis on group land tenure in 
either of these societies. The mechanism is flexible and adaptable specifically 
because it usually carries with it no legal obligations—particularly regarding in- 
heritance. Paul makes this point clearly when he writes that, 


Unlike the involuntary ties of kinship those of ritual sponsorship are formed on the 
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basis of choice. This enables godparenthood to serve as the social link connecting 
divergent income groups, disparate social strata, and separated localities. Affinity too 
may cut across class and locality through the practices of hypergamy and intermar- 
riage. But the frequency with which such irregular forms of marriage occur throughout 
the world is sharply limited by strong social pressures operating to keep the unions 
within the class or community. This is understandable in view of the fact that marriage 
is the means by which the in-group perpetuates itself. Because no such considerations 
of social recruitment impede the formation of godparent bonds between persons of 
different social strata, godparenthood more readily serves as a mechanism for inter- 
group integration.** 

It may be fruitful to examine cases of compadrazgo as examples of mechan- 
isms crosscutting socio-cultural or class affiliations, or as taking place within the 
socio-cultural confines of a single class. The authors believe such patternings will 
prove to be determined, not haphazard in character, nor determined solely along 
continuums of homogeneity-to-heterogeneity, or greater-to-lesser isolation. Rather 
they will depend on the amount of socio-cultural and economic mobility, real and 
apparent, available to an individual in a given situation. There is of course no 
clear-cut device for the measurement of such real or apparent mobility. Yet the 
utility of compadrazgo might profitably be examined in this light. The aim would 
be to assess whether the individual is seeking to strengthen his position in a homo- 
geneous socio-cultural community with high stability and low mobility, or to 
strengthen certain crosscutting ties by alignment with persons of a higher socio- 
cultural stratum, via reciprocal-exploitative relationships manipulated through 
compadrazgo. Some examples may illuminate the problem. 

The Maya Indian people to Tusik,** a community in east central Quintana 
Roo, Yucatan, are homogeneous in a tribal sense, rather than having a mono-class 
structure. Says Villa: 


There are no classes here in the sense that different groups of people have different 
relations to the production and distribution of economic goods; in the sense that some 
people own land on which other people work, or that some people are engaged in 
producing goods while others are engaged in distributing them or in servicing the rest ‘ 
of the population. As we have already pointed out, everyone in the subtribe has the 
same relation to the land as everyone else; the land is commonly held by the subtribe, 
and a man’s rights to a piece of land rests only on the right that he has put agricul- 
tural labor into the land and is entitled to the products of his labor. Every man makes 
milpa—even the sacred professionals earn their living as farmers—and since the 
secular division of labor is practically nonexistent, there are no merchants or artisans. 


The economic life of the group centers about maize, and the people consume 
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all that they produce. Labor for other men is rare, and when done, payment in 
kind prevails. The only cash commodity is chicle. Says Villa: 

Apparently all the people of the subtribe enjoy the same economic circumstances. 
Nothing one observes in their ordinary, daily behavior suggests the existence of differ- 
ences in accumulated wealth. . . . The acquisition of wealth is related directly to the 
personal ambition of the individual, for there are no differences in opportunity and 
no important differences in privilege. The principal source of wealth is the extraction 
of chicle, which is within the reach of all. . . . This equality of opportunity is a recent 
matter, for some years ago when the chiefs had greater authority, the lands of the 
bush were distributed by them and the best portion preserved for their own use. In 
some cases men were thus able to enrich themselves through special advantage. 


Regarding compadrazgo, the grandparents of the child to be born, preferably 
the paternal ones, are chosen. If they are not alive, chiefs or maestros cantores, as 
persons of prestige and good character, are selected. It is noteworthy that no 
mention is made of any choice of travelling merchants as compadres, although 


the travelling merchants are the natives’ main source of contact with the outer world. 
It is they who bring into the region . . . the most important news from the city. . . . 
The arrival of the merchant is the occasion for the people to gather together and 
excitedly discuss the events he relates to them, and in this atmosphere the merchant’s 
own friendly ties with the natives are strengthened. 


Chicle is sold, and commodities bought through these travellers, but apparently 
ritual kinship is not used to bind them with the community. 

In marked contrast to the isolated, subsistence crop, tribal culture of Tusik, 
we may examine two communities which exhibit cultural homogeneity under 
completely different conditions. They are fully integrated economically, and to a 
great degree welded culturally into national cultures. The first of these is Poyal.®* 

Barrio Poyal is a rural community on the south coast of Puerto Rico, in an 
area of large-scale sugar cane production, with corporate ownership of land and 
mills. The lands are devoted exclusively to the production of the single cash crop. 
While the barrio working population forms what is practically a mono-class 
isolate, compadres could be selected among the foremen, administrators, public 
officials, store owners, and so forth. Instead, there is an overwhelming tendency 
to pick neighbors and fellow workers as compadres. A man who seeks a wealthy 
compadre in Poyal is held in some contempt by his fellows; a wealthy compadre 
would not visit him nor invite him to his house. People remember when the old 
hacienda owners were chosen as godparents to the workers’ children, but this 
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practice is totally outmoded now. A local land-owning group no longer exists in 
Poyal. 

Compadre relationships generally are treated reverentially; compadres are ad- 
dressed with the polite Usted, even if they are family members, and the compadre 
relationship is utilized daily in getting help, borrowing money, dividing up avail- 
able work opportunities, and so forth. However, as more and more Poyal workers 
migrate to the United States, the utility of many compadre ties is weakened. 

Another example of the same category is Pascua,** a community of essentially 
landless, wage-earning Yaqui Indian immigrants who, with their descendants, 
form a village on the outskirts of Tucson, Arizona. The economic basis of Pascua 
life bears certain striking resemblances to Barrio Poyal: the almost total lack of 
subsistence activities, the emphasis on seasonal variation, the emphasis on wage- 
earning as opposed to payment in kind, and so on. Says Spicer: 

Existence is wholly dependent on the establishment of relationships with individuals 
outside the village. If for any reason the economic relations of a Pascuan with outside 


persons are broken off for an extended period, it becomes necessary to depend upon 
other Pascuans who have maintained such relations. 


While the economic linkages are exclusively with external sources of income and 
employment, the compadre structure is described 


as an all-pervasive network of relationships which takes into its web every person in 
the village. Certain parts of the network, here and there about the village, are com- 
posed of strong and well-knit fibers. Here the relationships between compadres are 
functioning constantly and effectively. Elsewhere there are weaker threads represent- 
ing relationships which have never been strengthened by daily recognition of reciprocal 
obligations. These threads nevertheless exist and may from time to time be the channels 
of temporarily re-established compadre relationships. 


Spicer notes that: 


sometimes in Pascua sponsors are sought outside the village in Libre or Marana, or 
even among the Mexican population of Tucson. 


But everything suggests that the ritual kinship system here functions predom- 
inantly within the wage-earning, landless mono-class grouping of the Yaqui them- 
selves. Spicer’s description of compadrazgo is probably the most complete in the 
literature today, and the Pascua system appears to be primarily between contem- 
poraries in emphasis, and as in Barrio Poyal horizontal in character. 

These three cases, Tusik, Barrio Poyal, and Pascua, illustrate the selective 
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character of compadrazgo and some of its functionings, within small “homo- 
geneous” groupings. The mechanism plainly has considerable importance and 
utility and is treated reverentially in all three places. Yet while Tusik is isolated 
and lacks a class-character, Barrio Poyal and Pascua are both involved in wage- 
earning, cash crop, world market productive arrangements where the homogeneity 
is one of class membership only, and isolation is not characteristic. 

In Tusik, compadrazgo is correlated with great internal stability, low economic 
mobility, ownership of land by the village, and the lack of a cash economy and 
class stratification. In Barrio Poyal and Pascua compadrazgo correlates with homo- 
geneous class membership, landlessness, wage-earning, and an apparent growing 
identity of class interest. 

An interesting contrast is provided by Gillin’s study of Moche. This is a 
Peruvian coastal community which, according to the Foreword, 


is in the last stages of losing its identity as an Indian group and of being absorbed 
into Peruvian national life. . . . Surrounded by large, modern haciendas, Moche is 
“Indian” only in that its population is largely Indian in a racial sense, that it has 
retained much of its own lands, that it exists in a certain social isolation from surround- 
ing peoples, retaining a community life organized on a modified kinship basis, mainly 
of Spanish derivation. . . . Its lands, however, are now owned individually, and they 
are being alienated through sale and litigation. It is on a cash rather than subsistence 
basis economically... . Many Mocheros even work outside the community for 
wages, and some are in professions. . . . Formal aspects of native social organiza- 


tion have disappeared, and contacts with the outside world are increasing.** 


In Moche, the compadre system would expectably be subject to the same 
stresses as those suffered by any other local social institution. Yet 


the whole idea of this type of relationship has been carried to extremes in Moche. 
There are more types of padrinazgo [i.e. godfatherhood] in this community than in 
any other concerning which I have seen reports. This fact may be linked with the 
absence of spontaneous community organization and solidarity. 


Gillin finds evidence for fourteen different kinds of compadre relations. As to the 
choice of compadres, Gillin says: 


Godparents may be blood relatives, but usually the attempt is made to secure persons 
who are not relatives of either of the parents. Not only Mocheros, but in these days, 
trusted forasteros [i.e. outsiders} are chosen. From the point of view of the parents 
it is desirable to choose godparents who are financially responsible, if not rich, and 
also persons who have “influence” and prestigeful social connections. The real func- 
tion of godparents is to broaden, and, if possible, increase the social and economic 
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resources of the child and his parents and by the same token to lower the anxieties of 
the parents on this score. 


In a later section, however, Gillin states that he does not feel that socially defined 
classes as such exist in Moche.** 

It is extremely noteworthy that the mechanism of compadrazgo has maintained 
itself here in the face of what appears to be progressively accelerating social 
change. We wonder whether the elaborations of the mechanism’s forms may be 
part of the community’s unconscious effort to answer new problems. It must 
increasingly face the insecurity of growing incorporation into the national struc- 
ture and increasing local wage-based, cash crop competition. This may call forth 
an increased emphasis on techniques for maintaining and strengthening face-to- 
face relationships. Eggan’s study of Cheyenne kinship terminology ®* suggests 
that the kinship structure is sensitive to rapid social change if the changing 
terminology reflects genuine structural modifications. Ritual kinship structures 
may react to the weakening of certain traditional obligations by spreading out 
to include new categories of contemporaries, and therefore potential competitors. 

Other examples suggest that vertical phrasings of the compadre system may 
take place in situations where change has been slowed at some point, and rela- 
tionships between two defined socio-cultural strata, or classes, are solidified. San 
Jose is a highland coffee and minor crop-producing community of Puerto Rico.*® 
The frequency distribution of land shows a considerable scatter, with fifty-five 
percent of the landowners holding ten percent of the land at one extreme, and five 
percent holding forty-five percent of the land at the other. Thus, while Tusik 
people hold their land communally, Barrio Poyal and Pascua people are landless, 
and Moche people are largely small landowners with no farm over four acres, 
San Jose people are in large part landowners with great variability in the size of 
holdings. While a large part of the agricultural population is landless, agricul- 
tural laborers in San Jose may be paid partly in kind, and frequently will be given 
in addition a small plot of land for subsistence farming. Production for wages is 
largely of the main cash crop, coffee. 

In the rural zones of this community, a prevailing number of the compadre 
relations tie agricultural workers to their landholding employers, or small land- 
holders to larger ones. Thus a large landowner may become compadre to twenty 
smaller landowners living around his farm. In isolated areas, where the “com- 


munity” is defined entirely in familial terms, most compadre relationships take 


87 Gillin, op. cit., pp. 107, 113. 89 Wolf, op. cit. 
88 Eggan, 1937. 
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place within the family. Yet it must be recognized that members of the same 
family, and brothers of the same filial generation, may be variously landowners, 
sharecroppers (medianeros), and laborers. 

Compadrazgo in San Jose may help in the stabilization of productive relations 
between large and small landholders, or between landholders and their share- 
cropping employees and laborers. Interesting in this connection is the fact that 
the economic basis in San Jose is much less exclusively cash than in Tusik, Barrio 
Poyal, or Pascua. The land tenure pattern in San Jose does not appear to be 
changing rapidly. Compadrazgo relations are phrased vertically, so as to cross- 
cut class stratification, quite probably serving in this connection to solidify the 
relationships of people to the land. There is evidence of landowners getting free 
labor out of their laborer brothers who have been made compadres. Contrariwise, 
laborers bound by compadrazgo to their employers are accustomed to rely on this 
bond to secure them certain small privileges, such as the use of equipment, counsel 
and help, small loans, and so on. 

The authors know of no fully documented study of compadrazgo in the 
context of an “old-style” plantation or hacienda. Siegel’s material on the Guate- 
malan plantation community of San Juan Acatan indicates that the Indians there 
often invite Ladinos with whom they come in contact to sponsor the baptisms of 
their children. But Siegel adds that the relationship in this community is “virtually 
meaningless.” °° The authors of the present article would in general predict that 
plantation laborers, either bound or very dependent on the plantation, with daily 
face-to-face contacts with the owner or hacendado would seek to establish a 
reciprocal coparental relationship with the owner. Historical material from old 
informants in Barrio Poyal offer evidence of this tradition, now markedly altered 
in the pure wage, absentee ownership context. 

The mechanism may be contrasted, then, in several distinct contexts. In the 
first context are Tusik, Barrio Poyal, and Pascua. These communities are alike in 
their “homogeneity,” and the horizontal structuring of the compadre system; yet 
they are markedly different in other respects. Tusik is tribal and essentially iso- 
lated from the world market, while Barrio Poyal and Pascua are incorporated 
into capitalistic world economies, and are fully formed working class strata. 

In the second context is San Jose, with its varied land ownership pattern, its 
mixed (cash and subsistence) crop production and its several classes. Through the 
vertical phrasing of its compadre system, San Jose demonstrates a relatively stable 
reciprocity, economic and social, between the landed, large and small, and the 
sharecroppers and laborers. 


90 Siegel, quoted in Paul, op. cit., p. 72. 
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In the third context is Moche. Land is held predominantly in small plots; the 
crops, as in San Jose, are both cash and subsistence, and while Gillin doubts the 
existence of classes, certainly the compadre system is described as a vertical struc- 
turing one. Here, too, the elaboration of face-to-face ceremonialism may help to 
slow the accelerated trend toward land concentration, a cash economy, and incor- 
poration into the world market. 


Ill. CONCLUSION 


In the first section of this article, the writers traced the relationship between 
land tenure and the functioning of ritual kin ties under conditions of European 
feudalism. During this period, ritual kin ties gradually changed from bonds of 
blood brotherhood to those of compadre relationships. This accompanied a change 
from neighbor inheritance to the family inheritance of tenure. As these changes 
in the pattern of land tenure took place, the ritual ties were shifted correspond- 
ingly from a horizontal cementing of relationships to a vertical phrasing of arti- 
ficial kinship at the height of feudalism. 

With the breakdown of feudal land tenures and the increased assertion of 
peasant rights, such ritual ties were again rephrased horizontally to unite the 
peasant neighborhoods in their struggle against feudal dues. 

Under conditions of advanced industrial development, mechanisms of social 
control based on biological or ritual kin affiliations tend to give way before more 
impersonal modes of organization. Compadrazgo survives most actively in present- 
day Europe within the areas of lesser industrial development. From one such area, 
Spain, compadrazgo was carried to the New World, and developed here in a new 
historical and functional context. 

In the second section of this article, five modern communities with Latin 
American culture were analyzed to show the functional correlates of the com- 
padre mechanism. In cases where the community is a self-contained class, or 
tribally homogeneous, compadrazgo is prevailingly horizontal (intra-class) in 
character. In cases where the community contains several interacting classes, 
compadrazgo will structure such relationships vertically (inter-class). Last, in a 
situation of rapid social change compadre mechanisms may multiply to meet the 
accelerated rate of change. 
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PATOLLI, PACHISI, AND THE LIMITATION 
OF POSSIBILITIES* 
CHARLES JOHN ERASMUS 


gpg in the similarities between the Aztec game of patolli and the Hindu 
game of pachisi has always had reference to the problem of pre-Columbian 
contact between the Old and New Worlds. Whether or not there was such contact 
in pre-Columbian times is not the major concern of this paper. Our primary 
concern here will be with the historical development of an aspect of ethnological 
theory which is directly related to the patolli-pachisi question and is well illustrated 
by it. 
According to Culin, 

The first writer to discuss the resemblances of the games of the American Indians with 
those of the Old World, as an argument in favor of the Asiatic origin of the American 
race, was P. Lafitau in his Moeurs des Sauvages Ameriquains Comparees aux Moeurs 
des Premiers Temps, Paris, 1724. 


The Frenchman, Lafitau, described the North American plum stone and bowl 
games, which he compared with a similar African negro practice of throwing 
cowrie shells.” 

The paper which attracted most attention to the problem of the similarities 
between New and Old World board games was one by E. B. Tylor written in 
1879. In comparing the Aztec game of patolli with the Hindu pachisi, he pointed 
out features which they shared in common. In both cases counters were moved 
along tracks which were cross-like in shape and drawn upon mats or “boards.” 
In both, the movement of the counters was determined by the throw of lots—six 
cowrie shells in the Hindu version and five black beans with white dots on one 
side in the Aztec version. Although the scoring was arbitrary in both cases, there 
was a tendency in both to give greater weight to more difficult throws. While 
Tylor knew the rules of moving and taking counters for pachisi, the early 
chroniclers did not provide complete information for patolli. He relied somewhat 
on other Middle American and Southwest games which resembled it. To Tylor 
the similarity between the New and Old World games was so convincing that he 

1 A synoptic version of this paper was read at the second annual meeting of the Western 
States Branch of the American Anthropological Association, Berkeley, California, February 4, 
1950. 


2 Stewart Culin, Chess and Playing-Cards (Report, United States National Museum for 
1896, pp. 665-942, 1898), p. 855. 
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concluded that the American lot games, like certain developments in metal work, 
architecture, astronomy, and political and religious institutions, had come somehow 
from Asia prior to the time of Columbus.* 

One interesting aspect of his conclusions pertains to the lot games of what he 
called the “ruder” northern tribes. In North America, gambling with lots was quite 
common but without the board and counters found in middle America and the 
Southwest. Tylor felt that the “lot-casting part” of the game spread northward 
without the board and counters. We must point out here that the time at which 
Tylor was writing (1879) was long before the age-area doctrine became fashion- 
able in American ethnology. Had he been writing, say, in the 1920’s, he might have 
considered the simpler form—which was more widely distributed than the complex 
Mexican one—to be an earlier version. However, in assuming the diffusion of the 
entire complex from Asia, he implied that the simpler form was a later develop- 
ment which disassociated itself from board and counters in its northward spread. 

In a second paper in 1896, Tylor attempted to give greater weight to his 
argument by combining it with the theory of probability. In his words: 

I have found it useful at any rate as a means of clearing ideas, to attempt a definite 
rule by analyzing such phenomena into constituent elements showing so little connec- 
tion with one another that they may be reasonably treated as mp The more 
numerous are such elements, the more improbable the recurrence of their combination. 
In the case of a language recurrence may be treated as impossible. If the invention of 
the gun be divided into the blow-tube, the use of metal, the explosive, the lock, the 
percussion, etc., and classed as an invention say of the 10th order, and the invention of 
chess with its six kinds of pieces with different moves indicated as of perhaps the 
6th order, these figures would correspond to an immense improbability of recurrence. 
Such a game as pachisi, combining the invention of divining by lot, its application to 
the sportive wager, the combination of several lots with an appreciation of the law of 
chances, the transfer of the result to a counting board, the rules of moving and taking, 
would place it in perhaps the 6th order, the recurrence of which might be less than 
that of chess, but according to common experience still far outside any probability on 
which reasonable men could count. If this argument be admitted, the relation of the 
pachisi-patolli groups of games in the Old and New World must be accounted for by 
intercourse before the Spanish conquest. . . .* 


Tylor’s argument sounds very convincing; it has stalemated the question for 
over fifty years. As we shall see, Kroeber continues to employ the same probability 
reasoning in the revised edition of his Anthropology. 


3 E. B. Tylor, On the Game of Patolli in Ancient Mexico, and its Probably Asiatic Origin 
(Journal, Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. 8, 1879), p. 128. 

4 E. B. Tylor, On American Lot-Games as Evidence of Asiatic Intercourse Before the 
Time of Columbus (Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, vol. 9, suppl.: Ethnographische 
Beitrage, 1896), p. 66. 
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Two years previous to Tylor’s paper of 1896, D. G. Brinton had written of 
patolli: 

This game has lately been made the subject of careful study by Mr. Cullin, of the 
University of Pennsylvania and Mr. Frank Cushing, of the Bureau of Ethnology; and 
I am authorized to say that both these competent authorities agree that there can be 


no doubt but that patolli is thoroughly American in origin, no matter how closely it 
assimilates the East Indian game.® 


The opinions of which Brinton speaks are revealed in three different publica- 
tions by Culin between 1898 and 1907. In reviewing these papers, it must be 
pointed out that the period during which they were written was again prior to that 
of historical reconstruction from space. It was a time when concern with cultural 
evolutionism was still very much in the fore. In his first large work on games in 
1898, Culin attributes the identity of the games of Asia and America to the 
identity of universal “mythic” concepts which underlie them—such as the “classi- 
fication of all things according to the Four Directions.”*® In a short paper in 1903 
and again in his huge compilation on Games of the North American Indians, 
Culin holds to the same underlying explanation, but he makes the following very 
interesting statement: 


There is a well-marked affinity and relationship between the manifestations of the 
same game, even among the most widely separated tribes, the variations being more 
in the material of the implements, due to environment, than to the object or method 
of play. Precisely the same games are played by tribes belonging to unrelated linguistic 
stocks, and in general the variations do not follow the differences in language. At the 
same time there appears to be a progressive change from what seems to be the oldest 
form, from a center in southwestern United States along lines radiating from the 
same center southward into Mexico. From such accounts of the Aztec games as have 
come down to us, they appear to be invariably higher developments of the games of the 
wilder tribes. Under no circumstances could they be regarded as the original forms. 
There is no evidence that any of the games described [this includes the lot games} 
were imported into America at any time, either before or after the conquest. On the 
other hand, they appear to be the direct and natural outgrowth of aboriginal insti- 
tutions in America." 


Culin obviously has made deductions which are quite the reverse of those of 
Tylor. He sees a progressive development in space, and he is quite definite in his 


5 D. G. Brinton, On Various Supposed Relations Between the American and Asian Races 
(Memoirs, International Congress of Anthropology, Chicago, 1894), pp. 148-149. 

6 Culin, Chess and Playing-Cards, pp. 679-680. 

7 Steward Culin, American Indian Games (1902) (American Anthropologist, vol. 5, 
pp. 58-64, 1903), p. 59; Games of the North American Indians (24th Annual Report, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, 1907), pp. 31-32. 
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assertion that the higher forms should not be considered the original ones. In brief, 
he is actually inferring historical reconstruction from space. Why, then, should a 
man as much interested in space-time reconstruction as Kroeber have sided with 
Tylor’s explanation for so many years? Let us skip to a paper written by Kroeber 
in 1931 in which he discusses patolli and pachisi with reference to the biological 
concepts of analogy and homology. 

Kroeber’s paper is very pertinent to our subject, for its title is Historical Recon- 
struction of Culture Growths and Organic Evolution.’ The author’s purpose is 
“, . . to discuss certain similarities of aim and method in the reconstruction 
respectively of culture growths by anthropologists and or organic history or 
‘evolution‘ by biologists.” The main intent appears to be the justification of the 
age-area principle first used in biology but which “. . . seems to have been hit 
upon independently soon after by anthropologists.” The chief difference in the 
application of the principle in the two disciplines seems to lie in the much greater 
difficulty with which anthropologists distinguish between convergence or inde- 
pendent parallel origin and “. . . relationship by common origin or descent and 
spread or diffusion.” Kroeber wonders why anthropologists do not attempt, like 
biologists, to determine whether “. . . similarities are specific and structural and 
not merely superficially conceptual.” The distinction, he says, between homologous 
and analogous similarities in the determination of historical relationship has not 
been clearly made by anthropologists. He refers to patolli and pachisi to illustrate 
his point: 

. . « It is difficult to see only a superficial analogy between the Aztec patolli game 
and the Hindu pachisi game, long ago analytically compared by Tylor. Their specific 
structural similarities in two-sided lot throwing, count values dependent on frequency 
of lot combinations, a cruciform scoring circuit, the killing of opponents’ counters that 
are overtaken, etc., make out a strong case for a true homology and therefore a genetic 
unity of the two game forms, in spite of their geographical separation. Biologists would 
almost certainly judge so. 


The problem of distinguishing homologies from analogies in culture is an old 
one and had been discussed in anthropological literature much earlier. The attack 
on the concept of totemism by Lowie and Goldenweiser during the early part of the 
second decade of this century brought into prominence the need for care in con- 


sidering categories of cultural phenomena as identical.° In discussing the principle 


8 American Anthropologist, vol. 33, pp. 149-156, 1931. The following quotations are 
from pp. 149-151. 

9 A. A. Goldenweiser, Totemism, an Analytical Study (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
vol. 23, pp. 179-293, 1910); R. H. Lowie, A New Conception of Totemism (American Anthro- 
pologist, vol. 13, pp. 189-207, 1911). 
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of convergence about this time, Lowie also points out that “. . . the apparent 
mysticism in the doctrine of convergence disappears at once if the supposed 
identities are recognized not as ethnological realities, but as logical abstractions; 
not as homologies, but as analogies” *® (italics ours) . 

Here, then, is the rub. When do we have assurance that the homologies we 
observe in culture are not simply the product of what Lowie calls “premature 
classification”?** It is obvious that to compare “structures” in aspects of non- 
material culture, for example, we must compare interpretations. This may not be 
completely different in kind from what the biologists and paleontologists do, but 
the degree of difference is enormous. 

In distinguishing between homologies and analogies there is another important 
difference between the cultural anthropologist and the biologist or paleontologist. 
The latter have developed a fairly comprehensive genetic classification of fossil 
and living forms which enables them to come to some professional agreement in 
certain well-defined cases as to what constitutes an homology as compared to an 
analogy or what constitutes a parallelism as compared to convergence. True, they 
can point to the fact that the wing of a bird is homologous to that of a bat and 
analogous to that of a moth, or they can show convergence between such forms 
as the South American marsupial carnivore and the North American wolf. But 
there is a middle ground where even paleontologists and biologists have their 
difficulties. In the case of the tetrapod limb, the monaxial fin type of the recent and 
ancient Dipnoi was once considered its prototype. This view was later abandoned 
as knowledge of the lobed fins of extinct Crossopterygii led to the view that the 
latter represented a more likely ancestor of the tetrapods.’* Similarly, Gregory 
split the classical ungulate grouping by removal of the artiodactyls in the belief 
that the artiodactyls were derived from carnivores while the other ungulates were 
derived from some unknown forms of the Cretaceous distinct from carnivores but 
like early Tertiary condylarths. After 1910, better knowledged of the condylarths 
demonstrated their close similarity with primitive artiodactyls as well.'* 

Obviously, there have been innumerable occasions in biology and paleontology 
when the probability of close genetic relationship on the basis of points of struc- 
tural similarity between two groups of forms has been materially reduced by later 
evidence and a change of perspective. If, as Kroeber suggests, biologists would 


10 R. H. Lowie, The Principle of Convergence in Ethnology (American Anthropologist, 
vol. 14, p. 154, 1912). 

11 R. H. Lowie, On the Principle of Convergence in Ethnology (Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, vol. 25, pp. 24-42, 1912), p. 33. 

12 Libbie H. Hyman, Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (Chicago, 1942), p. 131. 

13 George Gaylord Simpson, The Principles of Classification and a Classification of 
Mammals (Bulletin, American Museum of Natural History, vol. 85, 1945), p. 173. 
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consider patolli and pachisi to be homologies on his evidence, this does not mean 
there is anything immutable in such a judgment. 

By 1948 Kroeber felt less definite in his opinion about the patolli-pachisi 
question. This frame of mind was due to the recognition of what Kroeber considers 
to be two sets of facts showing contrary probability. First, he says: 

There are five or perhaps six specific features in which pachisi and patolli agree: 
flat dice, scoreboard, cross-shape, several men, killing opponents, penalty or safety 
stations. The mathematical probability of two games invented separately agreeing by 
chance in so many quite specific features is very low. On a bet, long odds could be 
laid against so complex a coincidence, long odds for its not being a coincidence, hence 
an influence or a connection.'* 


Now, if we go back to Tylor’s time, we will recall that he mentioned other 
similarities between the Old and New Worlds besides pachisi and patolli. On 
many of these, opinion has since changed, hence Kroeber states: 


If pachisi was anciently imported from India to Mexico, as it was later carried 
from India to England and America, it is extremely unlikely that the people who 
brought it would have brought that and nothing else; or that only pachisi survived 
as patolli, but practically everything else brought with it failed to be accepted in 
Mexico, or died out, or was so altered as to be unrecognizable. To be sure, just this 
might conceivably have happened; but it would admittedly be extraordinary; on the 
basis of chance, improbable. . . . In short, the context probability is against connec- 
tion. . . . It will be observed how much weight is put in the argument on probability 
in terms of the total situation. One identical feature in two games means nothing; 
half a dozen do mean something. One identical game or trait in two cultures also 
means nothing; a number do have meaning. . . . When probability is nearly even, 
the only honest thing is to leave the question open.'® 


Of course, any question is open, and Kroeber is quite right in leaving this one 
so. We must object, however, to his use of probability mathematics in this case, 
and we will be concerned here only with the first part of the dilemma, the “inde- 
pendence” of the elements of the two games. For an excellent analysis of the 
fallacy involved in decisions concerning the probability of trans-Pacific diffusion 
on the basis of the number of “inventions” common to both hemispheres, the 
reader is referred to G. D. Gibson’s rebuttal to Gilbert Lewis.*® 

To clarify the mathematical principles involved, let us take the case of fifteen 
pennies thrown randomly into the air. The odds are roughly 30,000 to one 
against all the pennies falling heads up, since each penny has only one chance 


14 A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology (New York, 1948), p. 551. 

15 Op. cit., pp. 551-552. 

16 Gordon D. Gibson, The Probability of Numerous Independent Inventions (American 
Anthropologist, vol. 50, pp. 362-364, 1948). 
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in two of coming up heads and fifteen pennies have one chance in two to the 
fifteenth power. Now, while we know how many sides there are to a penny, we 
do not know how many alternatives there are to each of Tylor’s or Kroeber’s 
criteria; therefore our multiples have no size to begin with. Secondly, while the 
odds are 30,000 to one against fifteen heads being thrown at once by any one 
individual at any given moment, the combination is quite likely if each of 30,000 
individuals were to throw fifteen pennies at once. Moreover, if the major recreation 
of every person in a town of 30,000 was the throwing of fifteen pennies at once, 
the combination of fifteen heads might tend to recur at least 10,000 times a week 
and half a million times a year. Thus, even if we knew the exact number of alterna- 
tives to each of Kroeber’s or Tylor’s elements, we would have to be able to measure 
their opportunities for combination before we could speak meaningfully of prob- 
ability. But most important of all is the necessity for the complete independence 
of the multiples. In the case of the pennies, we could not consider them multiples 
at all if the occurrence of heads on one penny in any way biased its occurrence 
among the rest. To consider either Tylor’s or Kroeber’s elements as mathematically 
independent and therefore as multiples would be improper if any bias existed 
between them. 

Let us combine both Kroeber’s and Tylor’s elements in one list and consider 
each one separately. In doing so, we shall rely for comparative New World 
evidence mainly on Culin’s Games of the North American Indians." 

We shall begin with the element flat dice. Why the adjective “flat” was 
important to Kroeber is not clear. According to Tylor’s account five black beans 
were used as dice in the patolli game and six cowrie shells in pachisi.’* In order 
to cast lots, the dice must have some quality of discreteness in the form of two 
or more “sides.” A continuous spherical object like a marble could not be used 
as a die because of the problems that would arise in scoring. The actual flatness 
of the sides is a relative matter and largely a function of the medium in which 
they are made. The fruit stone dice popular in northeastern North America were 
naturally elliptical in cross section. Short lengths of cane or twigs split lengthwise 
so that one side was flat and the other rounded was a prevalent form of dice in 
western North America and also in the Gran Chaco.’® Truly flat dice seem to 

17 Op. cit. 

18 E. B. Tylor, On the Game of Patolli in Ancient Mexico, p. 118. 

19 Erland Nordenskidld, Spiele und Spielsachen im Gran Chaco und in Nordamerika 
(Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, vol. 42, 1910), p. 428, and Indianerleben (Leipzig, 1913), p. 191; 
Eric von Rosen, Ethnographical Research Work during the Swedish Chaco-Cordillera-Expedition, 
1901-1902 (Stockholm, 1924), p. 153; John M. Cooper, Games and Gambling (in Handbook 


of South American Indians, Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, no. 143, 1949), vol. 5, ‘ 
p. 520. 
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have been used principally in northeastern North America and to have been always 
of bone. 

Next, let us consider Tylor’s element, “several lots and an appreciation of the 
law of chances.” Tylor considered this important because the scoring of the dice 
throws in both the New and Old Worlds tended to give greater weight to the 
more difficult throws. But the scores do not match the computed odds so that 
we are left with no way to evaluate the meaning of the word “appreciation.” Some 
appreciation of “chance” is inseparable from the use of dice. The study of 
mathematical probability itself began with the analysis of games of chance and 
games of chance are still used to explain probability.2° If Tylor meant that the 
New World aborigines evinced a knowledge of mathematical probability by their 
dice scores, he was wrong. Take the Arapaho as just one example. Employing 
five bone dice equally flat on both their sides, but each with one side marked and 
the other blank, a score of eight rewarded a throw of five marked sides up and 
a score of one a throw of five blanks.** Apparently the design was appreciated 
as much as the odds. As Spier once said with reference to certain Southwestern 
and Mexican counter games, “The entire scoring system is arbitrary and not at all 
dependent on the probability of occurrence of any score. . . .”** 

We now come to the next independent multiple called the “countingboard” 
by Tylor and the “scoreboard” by Kroeber. As we have mentioned, dice occurred 
widely through North America, and some means of tallying the scores occurred 
with them. The Eskimo used figure-dice and tallied with the dice themselves by 
retaining those that landed upright.”* Tallying with the dice themselves also oc- 
curred in the Chaco.** Most of North America tallied with beans or small sticks, 
the latter being reported also for South America by Nordenskidld.** There is 
no great contrast here between tally sticks and scoreboards. Consider the Nevada 
Paiute who inserted ten tally sticks in the ground to represent ten fingers and 
marked their score along them with a movable counter.*® The California Yokuts 


20 Lancelot Hogben, Mathematics for the Millions (New York, 1943), pp. 575-576. 

21 Culin, Games of the North American Indians, p. 55. 

22 Leslie Spier, Havasupai Ethnography (Anthropologicai Papers, American Museum of 
Natural History, vol. 29, pt. 3, 1928), p. 351. 

23 Culin, op. cit., pp. 102-103. 

24 Erland Nordenskidld, The Changes in the Material Culture of Two Indian Tribes 
under the Influence of New Surroundings (Comparative Ethnographical Studies, no. 2, 1920), 


p. 99. 

25 Idem, Spiele und Spielsachen im Gran Chaco und in Nordamerika, p. 428; Indianer- 
leben, p. 191. 

26 Culin, op. cit., p. 167. 
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employed twenty-five sticks in a row." In the Southwest it was common to tally 
by moving a stick along a circle of forty stones which had wider openings between 
every ten.*® The Zufi sometimes traced a rough outline of this broken circle on 
a pelt and placed corn kernels instead of stones upon the outline.*® Within the 
New World, then, we find an observable sequence of counting devices in con- 
nection with lot games. While we do not wish to imply that this was necessarily 
the actual historical sequence, we do feel it demonstrates a mechanical continuity. 
Therefore, without knowledge of the actual historical sequence it would be im- 
proper to consider the mat on which the Aztecs moved their counters according 
to the score of their dice to be an independent multiple of the dice. 

Next we come to what Tylor calls the rules of moving and taking, which 
Kroeber breaks into three elements: “killing” opponents, penalty or safety sta- 
tions, and the use of several “men” or pieces. Let us consider for a moment the 
implication in the change to stationary tallies. As long as tally sticks are employed, 
the dice will remain the center of attention, the dynamic elements in the game. 
But as soon as the tallies become stationary and a counter is moved along them, 
a new dynamic element has entered the field of play. Attention can now very 
easily switch to the counters, the dice becoming merely the instruments to give 
them motion. When this happens, the counting may become secondary to the race 
between the counters. Whether the players use one or several apiece makes no 
great difference. Actually, it seems to have been customary to put only one coun- 
ter into play at a time in most of the American games.*° Where players had more 
than one counter apiece, as among the Kiowa of Oklahoma or the Kekchi of 
Guatemala, a new counter was introduced upon the loss of a former.** 

Once the counters have become the center of attention, the dice game is open 
to countless variations and modifications of play. But all these variations are con- 
ditional to the two basic conflict situations in dice-and-counter games: conflict 
between the counters and conflict between the counters and the board. If complli- 
cations are to be added to the game, they must be one of these two forms. Of 
these two, the conflict between counters which happen to land in the same space 
is the more obvious. Sending an opponent’s counter back to the beginning in this 
fashion is common to the counter games of the Southwest and occurs, according 

27 Idem, p. 141. 

28 Idem, p. 87 (Apache), p. 94 (Navaho), p. 122 (Keres), p. 192 (Tewa); Spier, op. cit., 
p. 348-349 (Hopi, Hano, Zufii). 

29 Culin, op. cit., p. 216. 

30 Idem, p. 87 (Apache), p. 121 (Keres), p. 125 (Kiowa), p. 147 (Papago the exception— 
used two consecutively), p. 150 (Pima), p. 152 (Tarahumare), p. 160 (Hopi), p. 167 (Paiute), 
p. 193 (Tewa), p. 208 (Walapai), p. 221 (Zufii). 

31 Culin, op. cit., pp. 125, 143. 
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to Nordenskiéld, in the Gran Chaco of South America.*? Sending a counter back 


is simply the same as nullifying its score, a practice common enough in any game 
of quoits where there is a conflict of counters. The Kekchi of Guatemala had a 
more elaborate system. As soon as a counter landed on that of an opponent, the 
counter of the latter was taken prisoner, and the former reversed its direction in 
order to return with its captive before it could be overtaken by another counter 
and itself made a prisoner.** The tribes of the Gran Chaco employed another 
variation. Opponents sat at each end of a row of twenty holes separated in the 
middle by a wider space called a “river.” The ten holes on each side of the river 
belonged to the player at that end, who filled the pits with twigs. The point of 
the game was to move a counter across the river and knock all the opponent’s 
twigs out of the pits by landing on them. Should the two counters conflict, how- 
ever, the one landed upon had to return to the pit nearest his starting point which 
still had a twig in it—thereby knocking out one of his own twigs.** 

Board and counter conflict in the form of a penalty space occurred at least 
twice in the Southwest as well as in the Gran Chaco game.*® In all cases it seems 
to have been a separating space between groups of ten stones or holes. Among the 
Kiowa of Oklahoma this was a “river.” By falling in it, the counter was obliged 
to return to the beginning, and a point was forfeited.** In the Gran Chaco it 
was also a “river,” but if the player threw a score with the dice, he could still 
get out. A zero score forced him back.** 

The safety squares of pachisi—formed by two counters of the same player 
landing in one square or a specially marked square where one counter can block 
the progress of the opponents’ counters—is a refinement of counter-conflict which 
apparently did not occur in the New World. At Isleta, however, falling in a 
“river” entitled the player to another throw, and the Tewa considered the “rivers” 
or “gates” as neutral squares where opposing counters could not “kill” one 
another.** This last is simply another variation on the basic counter-conflict. 

The advantage square which allows another throw is interesting. Among many 


32 Idem, p. 87 (Apache), p. 123 (Keres), p. 126 (Kiowa), p. 147 (Papago), p. 150 
(Pima), p. 152 (Tarahumare), p. 194 (Tewa), p. 221 (Zufii), p. 141 (Yokuts); Erland 
Nordenskiéld, Spieltische aus Peru und Ecuador (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, vol. 50, 1918), 
p. 167; idem, Spiele und Spielsachen im Gran Chaco und in Nordamerika, p. 428. 

33 Culin, op. cit., p. 142. 

34 Nordenskidld, Spieltische aus Peru und Ecuador, p. 167; Spiele und Spielsachen im 
Gran Chaco und in Nordamerika, p. 428. 

35 Culin, op. cit., p. 123 (Keres), pp. 125, 127 (Kiowa). 

36 Idem, p. 125. 

37 Nordenskiéld, Spieltische aus Peru und Ecudor, p. 168. 

38 Culin, op. cit., pp. 191, 193. 
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of the northern tribes who used tallies instead of “boards,” it was the practice 
for players to pass the play only on a losing throw, i.e. a throw which made no 
score.*® Among the Dakota only five of six possible scoring throws entitled a 
player to another throw.*® The Assiniboin, however, retained the lead only for 
one very exceptional throw.*' The matter of change of play is thus somewhat 
arbitrary. Play among the Kekchi of Guatemala, for example, alternated regularly 
between players, but each player took two throws.** In the Southwestern “board” 
games the lead was usually retained only for a high score of ten.** Since every 
tenth division along the circuit was an opening or “gate,” the observer of the 
Isleta game may have been confused or the Isleta may have transferred the idea 
of retaining the lead for a high throw of ten to the decimal divisions of the circuit 
which might often be the same, especially in the case of an initial throw of ten. 
Under rules of play we might also mention that in the American dice-and-board 
games, unlike pachisi, counters of opposing players usually proceeded in opposing 
directions, although in some cases it was optional with the players.** 

Since there is no complete account of the rules of patolli, it may be that the 
“penalty or safety stations” to which Kroeber refers pertain to the darkened areas 
in Duran’s illustration of the patolli board.*° With respect to these I would offer 
another explanation: they may demonstrate a relationship to the Southwestern 
games. 

As we have seen, the usual playing circuit of stationary tallies in the South- 
west was that illustrated in Figure la, or a modification of it. It is a simple circle 
segmented into four decimal divisions. The patolli playing circuit is illustrated 
in Figure 1, b. It will be noticed that the darkened areas segment the circuit into 
four decimal or two vigesimal divisions except for the ends of each arm. But these 
terminal divisions also add up to ten on adjacent arms or twenty in all. This 
irregular division at the ends of the arms may be in part a function of the cruci- 
form arrangement. This is the only way that decimal divisions could be retained 
without making the arms unequal in length or the squares unequal in size. For 


39 Idem, p. 50 (Amalecite), p. 54 (Arapaho), p. 56 (Blackfeet), p. 59 (Cheyenne), 
p. 75 (Micmac), p. 106 (Huron), p. 111 (Onondaga), p. 113, 117 (Seneca), p. 157 (Songish) , 
p. 189 (Haida). 

40 Idem, p. 183. 

41 Idem, p. 175. 

42 Idem, p. 142. 

43 Idem, p. 91 (Apache), p. 122 (Keres), p. 124 (Kiowa), p. 221 (Zufi), p. 160 (Hopi). 

44 Idem, p. 91 (Apache), p. 121 (Keres—optional), p. 125 (Kiowa), p. 142 (Kekchi), 
p. 146 (Papago—optional), p. 150 (Pima), p. 152 (Tarahumare), p. 191 (Isleta—optional) , 
p. 207 (Walapai), p. 221 (Zufii). 

45 Tylor, On American Lot-Games as Evidence of Asiatic Intercourse Before the Time 
of Columbus, plate 5, fig. 2. 
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example, suppose we wished each arm to end in five squares. We could accomplish 
this by erasing the line dividing the last two squares on each end of the diagonal 
ending in six and adding a similar square to each end of the diagonal ending in 
four. But notice how this would destroy the symmetry of the circuit, for the 
diagonal formerly ending in four would then have a total length of eighteen 
squares and the other a total length of sixteen. What is more important is the 
arbitrary complexity of this entire arrangement as compared to the simplicity of 
the Southwest form. It seems much more plausible that the patolli arrangement 
developed from one similar to that of the Southwest than vice versa. 

According to the description of patolli quoted by Tylor, there were several 
“men”: two sets of six counters, each set a different color. However, I doubt if 
one player used more than one at a time. The description says that when more 
than two played, two played for all the rest.*° This dual nature is characteristic 
of dice games all over the Americas. There were usually two players or two teams 
of players no matter whether the scoring was by tally sticks or counter-boards. 
The additional counters may have represented additional players, although each 
team used only one player to throw the dice and move the counters. 

Finally we have what Kroeber calls the “cross-shape.” Now, in these counter 
games the moving counter describes a certain figure which we can call the “track 
pattern.” Compare the track patterns of patolli and pachisi in Figure 1, c. If the 
playing area is to be of a convenient size, there is some limitation here to the 
design made by the track pattern. But even so it would be possible for an enor- 
mous range of different patterns to be made, as can be seen in some of our modern 
games. This is really the best and most non-intrinsic of Kroeber’s elements because 
it does not necessarily have any functional relationship with the rest of the game. 
But in this case we have to ask whether a cross shape is an unusual design, or, 
what is more to the point, are these really the same design? 

The last two elements are those of Tylor: the invention of divining by lot, 
and its application to the sportive wager. They boil down to the question of how 
gambling with dice began in the first place. Here, indeed, we have a difficult 
problem, but it does not seem unlikely that dice were very old in the New World 
and may have been introduced at an early date. The fact that the present natives 
of Siberia did not have gambling games aboriginally*’ does not destroy this 
possibility. For those who link age and space, the wide distribution of dice games 
in the Americas would seem to support their age. Archaeological evidence also 


46 Tylor, On American Lot-Games, p. 60. 
47 W. Bogoras, The Chukchee (Memoirs, American Museum of Natural History, vol. 11, 
1904-1909), p. 273; Kroeber, Anthropology, p. 552. 
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looks promising. Dice have been found at pre-pottery Basketmaker,*® Modified 
Basketmaker,*® Developmental Pueblo,®® Great Pueblo,®* Mogollon,®* Mim- 
bres,™* and transitional Central California®™ sites. Dice have also been reported 
for the early Lindenmeier site though admittedly they are less convincing. 
Frankly, the writer sees no reason why patolli and pachisi could not have devel- 
oped independently from a common wide-spread trait like the use of lots. The 
features which they share in common are not independent multiples which put 
their chances for recombination beyond the realm of feasibility. There is an 
element of bias between the elements which cannot be adequately measured. In 
short, there is no proof or incontestable evidence for either diffusion or inde- 
pendent development in this case, nor is there likely ever to be. But the latter 
explanation seems preferable to me. Accepting this explanation, however, still 
leaves us with the problem of defining in this case the degree of “independence” 
between the two games. If both pachisi and patolli developed separately from a 
common element like gambling with lots, we might call this parallelism. But 
suppose we took Culin’s point of view and reduced their origins even further to 
underlying “mythic” concepts? We might suggest that New World dice may 
have arisen from such a simple form as that of the Eskimo—tossing figurines 
in the air and winning those which landed upright. By such reasoning we could 


48 A. V. Kidder and S. J. Guernsey, Archeological Explorations in Northeastern Arizona 
(Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, no. 65, 1919), p. 189; J. C. McGregor, South- 
western Archaeology (New York, 1941), p. 221; H. M. Wormington, Prehistoric Indians 
of the Southwest (Colorado Museum of Natural History Popular Series no. 7, 1947), pp. 46-47. 

49 P. S. Martin, Modified Basket Maker Sites: Ackmen-Lowry Area, Southwestern Colo- 
rado, 1938 (Anthropological Series, Field Museum of Natural History, vol. 23, no. 3, publi- 
cation 444, 1939), p. 421; J. O. Brew, Archaeology of Alkali Ridge, Southwestern Utah 
(Papers, Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 21, 1946), p. 244. 

50 Brew, loc. cit.; F. H. H. Roberts, Early Pueblo Ruins in the Piedra District, South- 
western Colorado (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, no. 96, 1930) plate 43; Idem, 
Archeological Remains in the Whitewater District, Eastern Arizona: Part 2, Artifacts and 
Burials (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, no. 126, 1940), p. 115. 

51 Brew, loc. cit.; S. J. Guernsey, Explorations in Northeastern Arizona (Papers, Pea- 
body Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 12, no. 1, 1931), plate 24. 

52. McGregor, op. cit., p. 203; P. S. Martin, The SU Site Excavations at a Mogollon Vil- 
lage, Western New Mexico, 1939 (Anthropological Series, Field Museum of Natural History, 
vol. 32, no. 1, 1940), fig. 31. 

53 H. S. and C. B. Cosgrove, The Swarts Ruin, a Typical Mimbres Site in Southwestern 
New Mexico (Papers, Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 15, 
no. 1, 1932), p. 61. 

54 J. B. Lillard, R. F. Heizer, and F. Fenenga, An Introduction to the Archaeology of 
Central California (Bulletin, Sacramento Junior College, Department of Anthropology, no. 2, 
1939), plate 20. 

55 F. H. Roberts, Additional Information on the Folsom Complex (Smithsonian Miscel- 
laneous Collections, vol. 95, no. 10, 1936), p. 31 and plate 9, fig. e. 
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always carry parallelism farther back. The decision as to where convergence 
replaces parallelism in any case of cultural growth, then, might depend entirely 
on how far back we wish to push our explanations. 

In 1891, five years before Tylor expounded his method of analyzing phe- 
nomena into independent elements with respect to the patolli-pachisi games, Boas 
did very much the same thing with respect to the dissemination of tales. His 
procedure was to break a tale down into elements which he felt could have 
developed independently. When a sufficient number of these independent elements 
occurred in two different places in the same combination, he felt justified in as- 
suming genetic connection. He was careful, however, to point out one serious 
flaw—that there might, after all, be some logical connection between the elements 
thus causing one element to lead to another.®® For some cases therefore, he de- 
manded a further caution: distribution within a continuous area.*’ Boas was not 
interested in attempts to link up strange practices in widely separated portions of 
the earth, nor by arranging strata from spatial distributions of get three dimen- 
sions out of two. Boas wanted to be sure that the traits he was studying had 
diffused within his area so that he could study their differential diffusion and 
integration within the area.** 

I do not wish to imply that there is anything wrong in making judgments on 
rough estimates of probability. But it is sometimes dangerous to use the size- 
language of mathematics for demonstrating relationships between phenomena 
whose size have not first been determined. It is dangerous because it can give the 
impression that some higher authority is involved than simply the judgment of 
the observer himself. 

A factor that has been too often overlooked in anthropology is the limitation 
of possibilities that may exist either external to the phenomena being studied 
or between them. From the time when Goldenweiser first formulated his principle 
of limited possibilities in 1913 until its revival by Murdock,” this concept has 
been badly neglected. Goldenweiser admitted that both Lowie and Boas, among 


56 Franz Boas, Dissemination of Tales among the Natives of North America (Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, vol. 4, 1891), p. 56. 

57 Idem, pp. 14-15; see also Franz Boas, The Growth of Indian Mythologies (Journal of 
American Folklore, vol. 9, 1896), pp. 6-8; Ethnological Problems in Canada (Journal, Royal 
Anthropological Institute, vol. 40, 1910), p. 537, and Mythology and Folk-Tales of the North 
American Indians (Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. 27, 1914), p. 381. 

58 Boas, The Growth of Indian Mythologies, p. 10, and Ethnological Problems in Canada, 
pp. 537-538. 

59 George P. Murdock, “The Common Denominators of Cultures” (in Science of Man 
in the World Crisis, Ralph Linton, ed., New York, pp. 123-142, 1945); Idem, Social Structure 
(New York, 1949), pp. 115-117, 200. 
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others, had used the concept previously,®° but the principle as he stated it was 
that 


. . . limitation in number and character of cultural traits when compared to the 
multiplicity of possible historical and psychological sources, constitutes a limitation in 
the possibilities of development, and necessitates convergence.** 


This principle grew up historically as an alternative to facile explanations based 
upon an assumption of psychic unity. It calls attention to the fact that limitations 
can and do exist between phenomena and that it is our business to attempt to 
determine them. But it is not always clear where the line is to be drawn between 
this approach and that of psychic unity. 

Despite the reaction to cultural evolutionism and psychic unity during the 
past forty years there have been innumerable references to convergences due to 
limiting circumstances. We shall mention only a few. 

Boas in 1914 mentions “sacred numbers,” “revival of the dead,” and “power 
to escape unseen” as ideas whose reoccurrences are not necessarily due to historical 
transmission. The limitations, however, are defined as “general psychological 
factors.” ** Lowie, writing in 1917, says, “Rejection of the omnipotence of diffu- 
sion has for its inevitable counterpart a partial acceptance of the view that 
cultural traits may be functionally related.” ** 

With reference to language, Boas in 1920 states that similarities may be due to 


. . « psychological causes such as the unavoidable necessity of classification of experi- 
ence in speech, which can lead to a limited number of categories only, or the 
physiological possibilities of articulations that also limit the range of possible sounds 
which are sufficiently distinct to the ear for clear understanding.* 


Malinowski in his essay on Culture in 1931 expresses sympathy with Golden- 
weiser’s principle of limited possibilities.°° Kroeber mentioned the principle in 
a paper already referred to in which he considered patolli and pachisi to be 
homologies. He points out that only a few arrow releases or magic numbers are 


possible, but he finds no exact parallel for this in biology unless it be the limited 


60 A. A. Goldenweiser, The Principle of Limited Possibilities in the Development of Cul- 
ture (Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. 26, 1913), p. 279. 

61 Idem, p. 290. 

62 Boas, Mythology and Folk-Tales of the North American Indians, pp. 409-410. 

63 R. H. Lowie, Survivals and the Historical Method (American Journal of Sociology, 
vol. 23, 1917-1918), p. 535. 

64 Franz Boas, The Classification of American Languages (American Anthropologist, vol. 
22, 1920), p. 216. 

65 Bronislaw Malinowski, Culture (Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, vol. 4, New York, 
1931), p. 626. 
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number of choices between such features as exo-skeletons and endo-skeletons, 


Paleontologist Simpson has recently said: 


In the most restricted sense virtually all evolution involves parallelism. Homol- 
ogous genes tend to mutate in the same way. . . . This process is not immediately 
affected by a discontinuity in the breeding structure of the population. The separate 
and now discontinuous groups still carry homologous genes, and these still will tend 
to have the same mutations. Thus such groups may and, in all probability, frequently 
do develop the same characters, not typical of their ancestry or directly inherited but 
nevertheless due to inheritance; the inheritance of genes prone to mutate in the same 
way. 


Notice the resemblance of Simpson’s statement to the Sapir-Eggan-Herskovits 
concept of “drift.”®* Both concepts imply certain limiting conditions; both are 
evolutionary, but neither is in any sense “unilinear.” More recently, Simpson 
States: 


There are, of course, certain limitations always present in any existing situation. 
Evolution fully at random in an unlimited, or even in a very large, number of 
directions is never possible to a group of organisms. Changes in size of whole organ- 
isms or of various of their parts are probably the commonest sort of evolutionary 
change, and such evolution can be in only one of two directions: toward larger or 
smaller. There is no conceivable alternative. More subtly, given a metabolic system 
that requires intake of oxygen, the evolution of a group of animals is limited to 
environments where oxygen is present and to such structural changes as retain or 
provide apparatus for extracting oxygen in that environment.® 


How like this sounds a statement made by Boas in 1932: 
If it is possible that analogous anatomical forms develop independently in geneti- 


cally distinct lines, it is ever so much more probable that analogous cultural forms 
develop independently. It may be admitted that it is exceedingly difficult to give 
absolutely indisputable proof of the independent origin of analogous cultural data. 
Nevertheless, the distribution of isolated customs in regions far apart hardly admits 
of the argument that they were transmitted from tribe to tribe and lost in intervening 
territory. It is well known that in our civilization current scientific ideas give rise to 
independent and synchronous inventions. In an analogous way primitive social life 
contains elements that lead to somewhat similar forms in many parts of the world. 
Thus the dependence of the infant upon the mother necessitates at least a temporary 
difference in the mode of life of the sexes and makes woman less movable than man. 
The long dependence of children on their elders leaves also an inevitable impress 


66 Kroeber, Historical Reconstruction of Culture Growths and Organic Evolution, p. 152. 
67 Simpson, The Principles of Classification and a Classification of Mammals, p. 9. 

68 Melville J. Herskovits, Man and His Works (New York, 1948), pp. 581-588. 

69 George G. Simpson, The Meaning of Evolution (New Haven, 1949), p. 141. 
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upon social form. . . . The number of individuals in a social unit, the necessity or 
undesirability of communal action for obtaining the necessary food supply constitute 
dynamic conditions that are active everywhere and that are germs from which anal- 
ogous cultural behavior may spring.”° 


In 1937, Cora DuBois wondered if anthropologists had perhaps gone too far 
in their reaction to social evolution and thus been led to overlook a real problem 
in psychic unity. She lists what she considers fragmentary evidence for psychic 
unity, such as universal dream forms.” Finally, Murdock in 1945 discusses the 
“. . . principle of limited possibilities, which is of extreme importance in de- 
termining the universal culture patterns.” He points out that in some cases the 
“limitations on potential responses are slight” and in others they are greater. 
Languages, folktales, and ceremonials permit great variety of detail, but every 
society can affiliate its children with groups of relatives through only three 
possible rules of descent: patrilineal, matrilineal, or bilateral. Similarly there are 
limitations to the number of possible ways of disposing of corpses. “In such cases 
it is to be expected that different and even historically unconnected peoples will 
frequently chance upon the identical solution to the same problem.” ™ 

It would seem that the difference between the “psychic unity” and the “limited 
possibilities” types of explanation is one of degree rather than kind. As the 
attempted explanations achieve refinement, the limitations are more readily 
definable. Our efforts to achieve such refinement will depend upon corresponding 
refinements in our methodological approach to the study of culture. The cross- 
cultural perspective illustrated by the work of Murdock is one asset; the careful, 
comparative functionalism of Boas is another. And, by follow-ups on intensively 
studied communities in various sectors of the world, we shall come to learn more 
of the nature and limitations of cultural change. Such changes will not be repeti- 
tions of past changes, but they will increase the perspective of our behavioral 
reference point and better enable us to interpret the limitations in all change. 

There are in America today individuals and companies who do nothing but 
apply their ingenuity to the construction and invention of games with which to 
amuse the public and thereby derive their sustenance. Yet, despite this concentra- 
tion of effort, the dice-and-board games of today do not differ in principle from 
those of the Aztecs and the Hindus. A game as American as Monopoly uses the 
same devices. True, the counter conflict is somewhat more disguised: instead of 


70 Franz Boas, The Aims of Anthropological Research (Science, vol. 76, 1932), pp. 
609-610. 

71 Cora DuBois, Some Anthropological Perspectives on Psychoanalysis (The Psycho- 
analytic Review, vol. 24, 1937), p. 254. 

72 Murdock, “The Common Denominators of Cultures,” p. 139. 
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“killing” one another, Monopoly players, by the movement of their counters, 
establish priority to certain squares along the track which they can later use to 
tax other players so unfortunate as to have their counters land upon them. The 
medium of writing also allows the modern game further variations through the 
use of printed directions upon the board. But the limitations still there are so 
great that a manufacturer cannot patent such a toy. Even his copyright extends 
only to certain superficial aspects like the name and the art design.” This is a 
tacit recognition by our society that there are basic limitations in most games 
with respect to which no one individual or group of individuals has the right to 
an exclusive prerogative. Were radical innovations common in this medium, their 
authorship could be recognized and protected. 

There are, as has been pointed out, differences in degree of limitation. There 
may be categories of culture like “art,” where, within the limitations of the art 
medium, there might be greater potential range for individual variation of expres- 
sion. We may, then, get here an allowable “tolerance” or “play” which is greater 
than that within such a category as economic behavior. Perhaps it is also within 
categories of such allowable “tolerance” that a society may exercise its more 
capricious limitations without endangering its livelihood. But within its own 
arbitrary limitations a society may still allow some variation. Thus, it may be in 
these cases that we find “involution” or variation within monotony. Here, 
perhaps, cumulative variations within the arbitrary limitations prescribed by a 
society may give the appearance of repetitive or cyclic change. 

One thing is certain: the concept of the limitation of possibilities, while evo- 
lutionary, implies neither unilinearity nor predictability. We might, for example, 
introduce dice and their use to an experimentally isolated society, but the native 
elaboration would certainly not develop at the same rate nor in exactly the same 
manner as patolli or pachisi. We could only say that if elaboration took place it 
would be faced with the same limitations as in those games. We could not even 
predict with any assurance that any elaboration would ever take place at all. 

InstrruTE oF Socia, ANTHROPOLOGY 


SMITHSONIAN INsTITUTION 
Wasnincton, D. C. 


73 I am indebted to Mr John Goins for first calling this point to my attention and to 
Mr Edward Montgomery for the following law reference: Whist Club vs. Foster et al., 42 
Fed. (2d) 782 (Dist. Ct., S. D. New York, 1929)—“In the conventional laws or rules of a 
game, as distinguished from the forms or modes of expression in which they may be stated, 
there can be no literary property susceptible of copyright.” 

74 Alexander A. Goldenweiser, “Loose Ends of a Theory on the Individual, Pattern, and 
Involution in Primitive Society” (in Essays in Anthropology Presented to A. L. Kroeber, R. H. 
Lowie, ed., Berkeley, pp. 99-104, 1936). 
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STUDIES IN AFRICAN LINGUISTIC CLASSIFICATION: 
VII. SMALLER FAMILIES; INDEX OF LANGUAGES 


JOSEPH H. GREENBERG 


rs PREVIOUS ARTICLES of this series, the following independent language 
families have been described: 


1. Niger-Congo 

2. Songhai 

3. Central Sudanic 

4. Central Saharan 

5. Eastern Sudanic 

6. Afroasiatic (Hamito-Semitic) 

7. Click 
All of these, except Songhai, cover extensive areas. There still remain a 
_ number of languages and language groups which must be considered, on the basis 
of the available evidence, independent of the seven linguistic stocks just enumer- 
ated. These groupings will be discussed here in roughly geographical order, from 
west to east. 

THE SMALLER LANGUAGE FAMILIES 
8. Masan 
Maba is the language of the dominant ethnic group of the kingdom of Wadai, 

east of Lake Chad. The language of the Mimi, another people of this area, as 
reported by Gaudefroy-Demombynes, is clearly, though somewhat distantly, 
related to Maba.’ There are considerable vocabulary resemblances extending to 
the most fundamental items, such that no formal demonstration seems necessary. 


9. Mia (or Nacntica) 

The celebrated German explorer, G. Nachtigal, has given a brief account of 
the language of the Mimi, from which it is evident that we are dealing with a 
different language from that described by Gaudefroy-Demombynes and referred 
to in the previous section.” This discrepancy is still unresolved. The language of 
the Mimi, as reported by Nachtigal, shows a few vocabulary resemblances to 


1 M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Documents sur les langues de ?Oubangi-Chari (Algiers, 
1906). 

2 J. Lukas and O. Vélkers, Nachtigal’s Aufzeichnungen iiber die Sprache der Mimi in 
Wadai (Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen, vol. 29, pp. 145-154, 1938). 
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Maba that may well be the result of borrowing, particularly in view of the close 
cultural contact and the superior political status of the Maba. Until further 
evidence is presented, the Mimi language, in Nachtigal’s version, must be con- 
sidered an independent family. 
10. Fur 

The Fur are the dominant population who have given their name to Darfur, 
the large region between Wadai on the west and Kordofan and the Nile on the 
east. Their language likewise does not show decisive resemblance to any other 
on the African continent and therefore must be classified as an independent stock. 


11, TeMaINIAN 
Among the extraordinarily diverse languages of the Nuba hills of Kordofan, 
two described by the MacDiarmids,® Temain and Teis-um-Danab, are clearly 
related to each other but unconnected with other language families on the basis 
of existing evidence. Since all that is at present available is a list of twenty words 
for each language, this conclusion is to be viewed as quite tentative. 


12. KorporaNIAN 
This is a more extensive grouping than those treated in the previous sections. 
It includes all of the languages of Kordofan, an extensive area west of the upper 
Nile, except Nubian and Dagu (which have already been classified as East 
Sudanic) , and the above-mentioned Temainian. The hitherto accepted classifica- 
tion has been that of Meinhof who quite mechanically divided them into those 
with noun prefixes, which he called pre-Hamitic and those without them, which 
he named in equally vague fashion, Sudanic. In doing so, he at times separated 
languages which were hardly more than dialect variants of the same form of 
speech. If we consider the total evidence of the languages, both grammatical and 
lexical, and avoid the blind use of a single criterion, it is clear that these languages 
fall into five groups, within each of which the resemblances are very close. After 
this preliminary step has been taken, the question of relationships among these 
five stocks can be approached. The five groups are as follows:* 
1. Kawalib group (Kawalib, Heiban, Kanderma, Kawama, Tira, 
Lumon, Moro). 
2. Tagele group (Tagele, Rashad, Tagoy, Tumale, Morib) . 


3 P. A. and D. N. MacDiarmid, The Languages of the Nuba Mountains (Sudan Notes 
and Records, vol. 14, pp. 15-45, 1931). 

4 The list is not exhaustive. One language is chosen arbitrarily in each case to designate 
the groups. My group 1 corresponds to the MacDiarmids’ 1, 2 to 2, 3 to 3 and 4 which 
are quite close, 4 to 5, and my 5 to their 8. The other groups distinguished by the MacDiarmids 
do not belong to the Kordofanian family. 
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3. Talodi group (Talodi, Eliri, Lumun, Lafofa, El Amira). 
4. Tumtum group (Tumtum, Miri, Kadugli) . 
5. Katla group (Katla, Tima). 


I believe that there is sufficient evidence to warrant the conclusion that all of 
these five groups can be considered branches of a single Kordofanian family. 
Not only is there a fair measure of fundamental vocabulary resemblance among 
the groups, but there is also agreement in certain specific morphologic features. 
Two points are prominent in spite of the scant material. There is considerable 
resemblance among the groups in personal pronouns and in the paired noun 
prefixes, one in each class of nouns for the singular and one for the plural. (The 
mechanism here is quite like that of the Niger-Congo family, of which Bantu 
is the best-known representative in this respect.) 

Of the pronouns, the first person and second person independent forms are 
in close agreement in a number of the groups. 

First person: (1) Kawama ni; Kanderma itjiiga; Heiban ni. (2) Tegele ni; 
Tagoy yi; Tumale gi. (3) Eliri ani. 

Second person: (1) Kawama tjo; Kanderma itja; Heiban na. (2) Tegele yo; 
Tagoy o-gin; Tumale go. (3) Eliri ajo; Talodi no. (5) Tumtum oo. 

The noun prefix classes likewise show a number of similarities which serve 
to link the groups.° 


1. (2) Tegele f/y. (3) Eliri p,b/y, Talodi b/-, Lafofa p,b/-. (4) Tum- 
tum b/y. (5) Katla b/-. 

2. (2) Tegele t/n. (3) Eliri t/n. 

3. (1) Kawama k/n, Heiban gu/f. (2) Tumale j/p. (3) Eliri g/p. 

4. (3) Talodi, Blira, Lafofa k/-. (5) Tima g/-. 

5. (1) Kawama k/I,d, Heiban ku/I. (3) Talodi k/l. 

6. (3) Lafofa-/k (4) Tumtum -/k 

7. (1) Kanderma d/r (3) Talodi d/r 


13. KomMan 
A number of related languages are found in the area east of the upper Nile. 
These include the various Koma ethnic groups, the Uduk, the inhabitants of 
Gule Mountain, and the Gumus. There is little to go on here but vocabulary 
resemblances which are, however, extensive in the limited material which is avail- 
able. The unusual phonetic correspondence Gule, Uduk f = Koma s, 5, ¢ (de- 


5 The numbers refer to the groups as listed above. The singular prefix precedes the stroke, 
the plural replacement follows it. 
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pending on dialect) places this relationship beyond doubt. Thus Uduk, Gule fum 
‘meat’ = Koma sum, Suma, Cuma while Uduk fus, Gule fufun ‘nose’ corresponds 
to Koma sus, 

14. Berta 

An extensive group of dialects in this same general area has generally been 
recognized as forming a unit under the name Berta. Included are Fazoglo and the 
languages of Sillok, Malkan, and Tornasi of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and 
the Berta of Ethiopia. 

15. KuNaMa 

As indicated in the article in this series devoted to the Eastern Sudanic lan- 
guages, Kunama, which has usually been linked to the neighboring Barea in 
northwestern Ethiopia, must be considered, at least provisionally, as independent 
of the general Eastern Sudanic grouping and as forming a distinct language 
family. 

16. Nyancrya 

Among the dialects of the Latuka of East Africa recorded by Driberg is 
one, Nyangiya, which, as Driberg himself saw, cannot be considered as Latuka 
or, indeed, as forming a part of any other language family of Africa. Nothing 
but limited vocabulary information is available for this language. 

Allusion has been made in the article on Hamito-Semitic to the Bako group 
which is considered provisionally to belong to the West Cushitic branch of 
Afroasiatic (Hamito-Semitic).° More evidence is needed to decide the status of 
this group. 

No evidence sufficient to prove the existence of a distinct Pygmy language 
has ever been adduced. On present indications, some Pygmies are Bantu-speakers 
while other speak languages of the Central Sudanic family." 

The extinct language of the Meroitic civilization, a cultural outpost of 
ancient Egypt which flourished during the classical period in the area of the 
confluence of the White and Blue Niles, was written in a hieroglyph alphabet. 
The phonetic values are known, but relatively little certain progress has been 
made in the interpretation of the inscriptions. The language does not appear to 
be related to any existing language of Africa. 


6 Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, vol. 6, 1950, p. 55, fn. 10. 

7 The most recent discussion of this problem by P. Schebesta (The Pygmy Language, 
Zaire, vol. 3, pp. 119-128, 1949) does not, to my mind, settle the question. Until we have a 
grammatical sketch and fundamental vocabulary we cannot be sure we have a separate Pygmy 
language. The words cited by Schebesta are in large part similar to those of the Central Sudanic 
speakers in the area. 
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The Malagasy language of Madagascar is, of course, Malayo-Polynesian and 


is not considered here. 

It is entirely possible that somewhere in the vast and scattered literature of 
African linguistics I have overlooked a language which cannot be shown to be 
related to any other on the continent. 


THE MORE REMOTE RELATIONSHIPS 


The question naturally arises as to the further possibilities of remoter relation- 
ships among the language families described in this series. I shall merely point 
here to a few phenomena which suggest such connections for some of the families 
at least. It should be realized that the relation among the various branches of 
the larger families is already a distant one and that a hypothesis, say, of affiliation 
between Central Sudanic and Eastern Sudanic is as venturesome as the suggestion 
of a connection between Indo-European and Ural-Alktaic. 

The following facts are particularly suggestive of further relationships. In 
Hamito-Semitic the word for water is *ma, while two terms of Semitic which can 
be traced back to Hamito-Semitic, yam ‘sea’ and dam ‘blood’, refer to liquids. 
This reminds us of the Niger-Congo affix ma, often appearing as suffixed am, 
which designates liquids. The Semitic suffix -b, found in the names of many ani- 
mals, likewise reminds us of the ba class of Niger-Congo referring to large 
animals, Some of the Hamito-Semitic affixes for derived verbal species have points 
of contact with similar forms in other African languages. The causative s re- 
sembles formatives in Niger-Congo (Mossi, Bantu, and elsewhere), Hottentot 
s of the Click family, and, apparently, the s of Fur. The reflexive t of Hamito- 
Semitic resembles ¢ of Kanuri in the Central Saharan group, and the passive n 
is suggestive of -an in Eastern Sudanic and of the 1) refiexive of Fur. The very 
fact of the existence of noun affix classes for singular and plural in Niger-Congo 
and Kordofanian is indicative of possible further connections, since such forma- 
tions are rare elsewhere in the world. The only other instances of which I am 
aware are the noun classes of the Kimberly languages of Australia and of some 
languages of the Caucasus. There are also some vocabulary resemblances among 
the various African language families. 

Further investigation, particularly the reconstruction of parent forms within 
each language family, is necessary before these and other similarities can be ade- 
quately evaluated. 

Some may consider the relatively large number of families, compared to 
previous analyses, an unwelcome result of the present investigation. The number 
is moderate when contrasted with the American Indian situation, or even that of 
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Eurasia. That there should be sixteen language families in Africa is, I should 
think, not really surprising in view of the admitted antiquity of Africa as a place 
of human habitation. Previous investigations have shied away from admitting the 
existence of language families of small membership. No doubt large and equally 
balanced areas on a map and vast syntheses which include languages whose rela- 
tionship cannot be demonstrated have a certain esthetic appeal, but I do not see 
that such considerations can play a part in scientific analysis. The results arrived 
at here for Africa are quite similar to those for North and South America and 
for Oceania in this respect, that vast areas are occupied by a small number of 
widely extended families while in other regions numbers of small isolated groups 
are found. The present results therefore tend to make Africa, in this respect, much 
more like other areas of the world than has previously appeared to be the case. 


INDEX OF LANGUAGES 

This index is not intended to be exhaustive. Only those few Bantu languages 

are included which have previously been considered Semi-Bantu. 

The meaning of the index figure or letter following each entry is in accordance 

with the following key: 

1. Niger-Congo: a. West Atlantic; b. Mandingo; c. Senufo; d. Mossi-Grunshi; 
e. Central Togo; f. Kwa; g. West Ivory Coast Lagoon; 4. Central Ivory 
Coast Lagoon; i. East Ivory Coast Lagoon; k. Ijo; 1. Central Branch; 
m. Adamawa; n. Bute; o. Eastern; p. Eregba. 

2. Songhai. 

3. Central Sudanic. 

4. Central Saharan. 

5. Eastern Sudanic: a. Southern Branch: (1) Nilotic; (2) Great Lakes; 
b. Nubian; c. Beir-Didinga; d. Barea; e. Tabi; f. Merarit; g. Dagu. 

6. Afroasiatic: a. Ancient Egyptian; b. Semitic; c. Berber; d. Cushite; e. Chad. 

7. Click: a. Khoisan; 6. Sandawe; c. Hatsa. 

8. Maban. 

9. Mimi (of Nachtigal). 

10. Fur. 

11. Temainian. 

12. Kordofanian: 4. Kawalib; b. Tagele; c. Talodi; d. Tumtum; e. Katla. 

13. Koman. 

14. Berta. 

15. Kunama. 


16. Nyangiya. 
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Abe 1h 
Abua 1/ 
Abure If 
Acholi 
Adele le 
Afar 6d 
Afo 1 
Afudu 1/ 
Agau 6d 
Agni If 
Ahlé le 
Ajukru 1h 
Akpafu le 
Alagia lg 
Alur 5al 
Amharic 66 
Angas 6e 
Ankwe 6e 
Anyang 1/ 
Anyimere le 
Arbore 6d 
Argobba 66 
Ari lh 
Avatime le 
Avikam lg 
Avokaya 3 
Awiya 6d 
Bachama 6¢ 
Baele 4 
Baga la 
Bagirimi 3 
Baka 3 
Balante la 
Balese 3 


Bali 1/ (Bantu) 
Bamum 1/ (Bantu) 


Bana 6e 
Banana 6e 


Banda lo 
Bangba lo 
Bantu 1/ 


Banyen 1/ (Bantu) 


Banyun la 
Barambo lo 
Barea 5d 
Bargu ld 
Bari 542 
Baron 6e 
Bassa 1/ 
Bata 6e 
Batu 1/ 
Bedauye 6d 
Beir 5c 
Berber 5c 
Berta 14 
Berti 4 
Biafada la 
Bideyat 4 
Bijogo la 
Bilen 5d 
Bitare 1/ 
Bode 6e 
Boki 1/ 
Bolama la 
Bolewa 6e 
Bongo 3 
Boritsi 1/ 
Bowili le 
Bua lm 
Buduma 6e 
Bullom la 
Burum 1/ 
Burun 5a] 
Bushman 72 
Bute In 
Bviri lo 


Bwaka lo 
Chamba 1m 
Chara 6d 
Chawai I/ 
Chire 6e 
Cobiana-Cassanga la 
Daba 6¢ 

Dagu 5g 

Daka Im 

Daza 4 

Didinga 5c 
Dinka 5al 
Dormo 6¢ 
Durru 1m 
Dyola la 

Edo If 

Efe 3 

Efik 
Egyptian (ancient) 6a 
Ekoi 1/ 

El Amira 12c 
Eliri 12¢ 
Eregba lp 
Ewe If 

Fanti 1f 
Fazoglo 14 
Fiomi 6d 

Fo If 

Fulani (Ful) 
Fur lo 

Ga If 

Gaberi 6e 

Galla 6d 

Gauar 6e 
Gbanziri lo 
Ghaya lo 
Gidder 6¢ 
Gisiga 6e 
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Gola 1a 
Golo lo 
Grunshi 1d 
Guang If 
Gule 13 
Gulei 6e 
Gumus 13 
Gurage 66 
Gure 1/ 
Gurka 
Gurma Id 
Gurmana 1] 
Gwa li 
Gwandara 6e 
Harari 66 
Hatsa 7c 


Jaba 1 


Jarawa 1/ (Bantu) 


Jen 1m 
Jukun 1/ 
Kadugli 12d 
Kaffa 6d 
Kagoro 1/ 
Kahugu 1/ 
Kam Im 
Kamuku 1/ 
Kanakuru 6e 


Kanderma 124 


Kanuri 4 
Kapsiki 6e 
Kara 3 


Koke lm 
Kolbila 1m 
Koma 13 
Konyagui la 
Koro 1/ 
Kotoko 6e 
Kotopo 1m 
Kredj 3 
Kru If 
Kulung 6¢ 
Kunama 15 
Kurama 1/ 
Kuri 6e 
Kyama li 
Kyentu 1/ 
Lafofa 12c 
Lame 5e 
Landoma la 
Lango 5al 
Latuka 542 
Lefana le 
Lendu 3 
Lipske le 
Limba la 
Logba le 
Logbara 3 
Logone 6e 


Mandingo 15 
Mangbei 1m 
Mangbetu 3 

Manjia lo 
Manyang 1/ (Bantu) 


Mekyibo 1f 

Mende 16 

Merarit 5f 

Messo 1m 

Miltu 6e 

Mimi (of Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes) 8 

Mimi (of Nachtigal) 9 

Miri 12d 

Mober 6e 

Modgel 6¢ 

Momvu 3 

Mondunga lo 

Monjombo lo 


q 
q 


q 
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4 Karamojo 5a2 Longuda Im 

Karbo 6¢ Lumun 12c 

| Karekare 6¢ Maba 8 

Katab 1 Mackeri 6e 

2 Katla 12e Mada 1/ 

Me Kawama 12a Madyo lo 

m Kebu le Malkan 14 

Khamir 6d Mambila 1/ 

2 Kilinga 1d Mandara 6¢ 

Kissi la 

Margi 6e 

Hausa 6e Masa Im 

4 Heiban 124 Masai 542 

Ae Hina 6¢ Matakam 6¢ 

7 Hottentot 74 Mayogu lo 

Ibo 1f Mbarike 1/ 
Ijo 1k Mbugu 6d 
Iraku 6d Mbulunge 6d 
Mbum Im 
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Montoil 6e 
Moro 124 
Moru 3 
Mossi 1d 
Mubi 6e 
Mundu lo 
Munshi 1/ 
Musgu 6e 
Musugoi 6¢ 
Muturwa 6e 
Nalu la 
Namshi 1m 
Nandi 542 
Nangire 6e 
Ndam 6e 
Ndogo lo 
Ndoro 1/ 
Ngamo 6e 
Ngbandi lo 
Ngizim 6¢ 
Nidu 1/ 
Nielim 1m 
Nimbari 1m 
Ninzam 1/ 
Nubian 56 
Nuer 5al 
Nungu 1/ 
Nupe If 
Nyamnyam Im 
Nyangbo-Tafi le 
Nyangiya 16 
Neakara lo 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


Pape lm 
Piti 1/ 
Rashad 126 
Reshe 1/ 
Saho 6d 
Sandawe 7b 
Sango lo 
Sankotrofi le 
Sara 3 
Sarwa 6e 
Semitic 66 
Senufo lc 
Sere lo 
Serer-Nono la 
Serer-Sin la 
Shilluk 5a] 
Sidamo 6d 
Sillok 14 
Sokoro 6e 
Somali 6d 
Somrai 6e 
Songhai 2 
Suga 1/ 
Suk 5al 
Sura 6¢ 
Tabi 5e 
Tagele 126 
Tagoy 126 
Talodi 12c 
Tangale 6¢e 
Teda 4 


Teis-um-danab 11 


Tem ld 
Temain 11 
Temne la 
Tigrai 6b 
Tigre 66 
Tima 12e 
Tira 124 
Topotha 5a2 
Tornasi 14 
Tuburi 6¢ 
Tula 6e 
Tumak 
Tumale 126 
Tumtum 12d 
Turkana 5a2 
Twi lf 
Uduk 13 
Vere lm 
Waja 6e 
Wassi 6d 
Yakoma lo 
Yala 1/ 
Yergum(1) 1 
Yergum (2) 5e 
Yeskwa 1/ 
Yoruba If 
Yulu 3 
Yungur lm 
Zaghawa 4 
Zande lo 


The following changes in this series of articles on the classification of African 


languages should be noted. 


Vol. 5, p. 80, line 11. For dative read locative. 
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p. 82, line 13. The MacDiarmids are not unaware of Meinhof’s classifica- 
tion and realize that their results require its emendation. 

p. 89, line 8. Supply comma between Nidu and Bitare. Add Anyang. 

p. 191. In legend accompanying map interchange Limba and Kissi and 
bracket Kissi with Bullom. 

p. 315, line 13. For Banyen read Banen. Mlle Dugast informs me (by per- 
sonal communication) of her agreement with my thesis that Banen is 
genuinely Bantu and not “Semi-Bantu” as has always been assumed. 


Vol. 6, p. 50, line 8. This discussion is superceded by the treatment of the topic in 


the sixth article of the series, that concerning the click languages. 


Cotumsia UNrversiry 
New Yorx, New Yorx 


<> 
1 


THE INDIAN SHAKER CHURCH: 
A STUDY OF CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN RELIGION 


JUNE McCORMICK COLLINS 


BOUT 1881 or 1882, a group of Coast Salish Indians in western Washing- 

ton founded a religious movement called the Indian Shaker church. The 

name “Shaker” is appropriate because members of the cult in their rituals engage 

in shaking movements of the body. Since its establishment this church has 

acquired many members in Washington and has spread into Indian groups in 

British Columbia, Oregon, and northern California.” At present it has apparently 
already reached the zenith of its influence and begun a decline. 

The problem here is to account for the acceptance of the church and the 
influence which it wielded during the last sixty years. Native cults which develop 
during the period of White contact frequently, if not always, display continuity 
with the religion of the pre-White society. This is the case for the Indian Shaker 
church, which has a firm foundation in the pre-White guardian spirit religion. 
The argument here is that the success of the church was due, on the one hand, to 
the parallels between it and pre-White religious practices and, on the other hand, 
to the resemblances between it and Christian churches of the Whites. 

In order to understat:d the nature of White pressures on the Indians in the 
"eighties, as these affected Indian participation in the Shaker church, it is necessary 
to consider the tenor ot Indian-White relationships during the previous thirty 
years. In 1855, the Indians of Washington Territory, dissatisfied with the treaties 
signed in that year and with White encroachment on their lands, engaged in war- 
fare with the Whites. Some, although not all, of the Coast Salish of western 
Washington, together with certain Indian groups in eastern Washington, took 
part in this fighting which continued until 1859, when the Indians were decisively 

1 I became acquainted with the Shaker church among the Skagit Indians of northern Puget 
Sound during January-March of 1942. This field trip was financed by the Department of Anthro- 
pology of the University of Washington. At this time I had the opportunity to attend Shaker 
meetings not only among the Skagit but also the Swinomish, Snoqualmie, and Cowlitz. At these 
meetings, which are often attended by visitors from other congregations, I was able to discuss the 
Shaker movement with Indians of Lummi, Samish, Snohomish, Snoqualmie, Quileute, and 
Yakima affiliations. What I say here about the Shaker church applies principally to the chapters 
among the Coast Salish of Puget Sound with which I am most familiar. 

2 For details of the development and spread of this church, see Erna Gunther, “The Shaker 
Religion of the Pacific Northwest” (in Indians of the Urban Northwest, Marian W. Smith, ed., 


pp. 37-76, New York, 1949), and James Mooney, The Ghost-Dance Religion and the Sioux 
Outbreak of 1890 (Fourteenth Annual Report, Bureau American Ethnology, pt. 2, 1896). 
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defeated. From that time on, the Indians of western Washington remained at 
peace, but in eastern Washington, as settlers became more numerous, unrest among 
the Indians increased. Several large bands refused to take up residence on the 
reservations assigned to them. About 1870, a nativistic cult called the Dreamers, 
headed by a man named Smoholla, became prominent in the eastern part of the 
State. According to the beliefs of this cult, dead Indians were to be resurrected 
and the Whites swept away. All of these developments contributed to attitudes of 
suspicion and distrust on the part of Whites in the area toward Indians in general. 
White interest remained focussed on Indians as potential enemies, and attention 
was given especially to activities of theirs that might be dangerous. 

Aboriginal religious practices fell in this category. A Skagit Indian gave the 
following exposition of this reasoning. 

What’s stopped Indian doctors—the White people. White people! White people 
thought everything was war dance. If the White people hadn’t stopped it, now they 
would be able to send people out to fast. The White people didn’t stop Indian dance 
here [in the upper Skagit valley], but did in Wenatchee, Yakima, and LaConner. 
The Whites has put law on them. The White people never stopped them up here like 
— in Wenatchee, Yakima, Tulalip.* If they catch you doctoring, they put you 
in jail. 

Whether or not the dances sponsored by the owners of guardian spirits were 
actually feared by Whites as preparation for war, they were forbidden by the 
formal decree of the Superintendent of Indian Affairs in 1871. While this inter- 
diction did not mean the immediate cessation of all such ceremonies, it did 
effectively reduce the number of ceremonies and the scale on which they were 
given. Any religious meeting had to be carried on without the knowledge of the 
Whites. The nature of the pre-White ceremony made this difficult. The winter 
dance was a public affair, attended by many persons. A number of “helpers,” 
including singers, drummers, and dancers had to be present to ensure satisfactory 
relations between the owner and his spirit. The sheer noise made by these diverse 
performers was considerable. Further, gifts were distributed to guests at the end 
and a banquet given them. Such a ceremony often lasted for several days. Curing 
ceremonies, too, required the exertions of a group of persons and were noisy affairs 
because of drumming and singing. In short, religious ceremonies could be correctly 
performed in secrecy only with the greatest difficulty, and so, when secrecy became 
essential, the ceremonies were rarely given. 


3 The references here are to Indian reservations located near or at the towns named. The 
reason that dances were not stopped in the upper Skagit valley is possibly that the Indians here 
were not placed on a reservation but lived scattered on public domain where they were less 
accessible to control. 
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Although the winter spirit dances and the curing ceremonies were given less 
often, the need for both types remained as great as ever. To understand the 
importance of the two, a brief discussion of their places in the indigenous religion 
is necessary. 

Belief in guardian spirits for each individual formed the basis of the religion. 
Human beings were possessed of all their abilities only by virtue of their ownership 
of guardian spirits. There were two types of spirits: those concerned with curing 
or killing by supernatural means, called here “shamanistic,” and others which may 
be called “lay” spirits. The reason for the use of the terms “shamanistic” and 
“lay” is that while anyone may own both types, professional curers always own 
“shamanistic” spirits. Skill at crafts, ability in food-getting activities such as hunt- 
ing and fishing, success in accumulating wealth and in fighting were conveyed by 
lay spirits. These might also give the power of reporting events distant both in 
space and in time and of singing and drumming properly. Qualities of endurance 
in walking long distances or of the ready healing of wounds were also conveyed by 

ts. 

The owner usually acquired his spirits during a period of fasting in isolation. 
A spirit appeared to him in a dream or vision as a human being, spoke to him, 
and assumed its animal form—if it had an animal name—as it turned around to 
disappear. In this encounter, the spirit told its owner what power it was giving him, 
taught him a song and a dance, and gave him instructions about the ceremony of 
validation. The latter was held during middle age when the owner was approached 
again by his spirit. This time the spirit caused his master’s illness and would not 
permit the man’s recovery until he had sponsored the ceremony at which he sang 
its song, performed its dance, and distributed property to the guests. If the cere- 
mony was not given at the spirit’s command, the owner died shortly. Further, if it 
were not carried out to the letter of instructions, the owner suffered a lingering 
illness. These ceremonies were repeated every year for a set period and then at 
intervals determined by the spirit. 

Shamanistic spirits did not necessarily require such a rite; however, they 
brought equal pressure to bear on their holders to conduct curing ceremonies. And, 
again, the punishment for disobedience was death. 

Inheritance of guardian spirits was more important in northern Puget Sound 
than in the southern part. The Skagit, for example, as northern Sound peoples, 
claim that each spirit belonging to a man was owned earlier by one of his ancestors. 
It is always said, even by the Skagit, that spirits were not obtained solely through 
inheritance, and that some effort was required of the human partner in order to set 
up a relationship with a spirit. Inheritance was as much to the interest of the spirit 


| 
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as of the human being. Spirits could gain satisfaction only through their contacts 
with the living, and so they are represented as being only too eager for human 
recognition. Each person is said to have ancestral spirits trying to attract his atten- 
tion by flocking about him. Some required very little exertion from the human 
being before embarking as his guardians and in return demanding the appropriate 
reciprocal behavior from him. 

Each man sustained his own relationship with his spirit. No other person served 
as an intermediary between him and his spirit. It is true that when a man fell ill 
because his spirit wished him to sing, he might be unaware of this cause, calling 
in a shaman to diagnose the case. The shaman got the information he needed 
largely by questioning his patient about the latter’s spirit experiences rather than 
by talking himself with the patient’s spirit. After the validation ceremony, the 
spirit communicated with his owner directly for the rest of his life. The autonomy 
of each individual and his spirit is shown by the fact that at winter dance cere- 
monies, there was no person present who had authority to intervene between a man 
and his spirit. During one ceremony, several closely related individuals might in 
turn dance and sing. As each did, he had direct contact with his spirit which 
entered his body. He was the center of attention and led the others, who joined in 
his song and dance. 

The Indians of Puget Sound were inclined to be pragmatic in their criteria of 
spirit ownership. If a man displayed a certain skill, it was said that he had the 
spirit responsible for it. If he showed no such ability, no matter what he said, others 
did not believe that he owned the spirit conferring that power. For example, a man 
proved he had a spirit for hunting sea-mammals by successfully harpooning 
seals and porpoise during his adult life. He might also give a more spectacular 
demonstration at his validation ceremony in addition to this steady display of 
power. Then on a bay where no porpoise had been seen for some time, he might 
go out to bring in several which had miraculously appeared. Some such feat was 
expected on the occasion, although witnesses were possibly willing to stretch a 
point as to the extraordinary nature of it. 

One of the most valuable uses of the supernatural lay in the prevention and 
cure of illness, a function performed almost exclusively with the aid of shamanis- 
tic spirits. All illness in this community were caused by supernatural agencies. 
A malevolent shaman could cause injury by sending his own spirit into another 
person or by seizing another’s spirit and confining it. In order to circumvent this 
menace, everyone needed powerful spirits who could prevent intrusion and defend 
themselves against capture. Since these attacks were often directed against chil- 
dren, who as yet had inadequate spirit assistance of their own, parents were 
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obliged to have spirits in order to protect and to cure their offspring. Spirits might 
bring about the illness of their owner or one of his children by leaving him of 
their own accord, if he did not obey them or displeased them in some other way. 
Another type of illness was brought about by the departure of a man’s soul for 
the land of the dead. Again, persons with the proper type of guardian spirit could 
locate and return a missing soul. 

Before death occurred, a man’s spirit left him. Spirits were interested only 
in relationship with the living and did not act as guardians to the dead. A man’s 
soul departed for the land of the dead, where a village existence much like that 
on earth could be led. The ghost, which the soul became, might return to human 
society to try to get the souls of his nearest relatives to join him. 

The need for the assistance of guardian spirits did not end with the arrival 
of the Whites in the area nor with their laws against Indian religious ceremonies. 
When White surveillance made the latter impossible, new developments in reli- 
gion were the result. Among these was the Indian Shaker church, in which such 
problems as the relationship of a man to his guardian spirit were given serious 
attention. 

Members of the Shaker church hold differing views on matters of importance, 
such as this. All agree that ownership of guardian spirits in the old form is not 
acceptable. Beyond this, one group feels that the guardian spirit should be 
“thrown away” or disregarded. In view of the pre-White religion, this solution 
of denying guardian spirits is far from satisfactory to all members. Accordingly 
a doctrine has appeared which provides continuity between the old spirits and 
the new source of supernatural power. As we will point out, the Shaker church 
has borrowed heavily from Christian churches in its theology, ritual, and material 
traits. While God and Jesus are referred to, great emphasis is placed on the “spirit 
of God.” When a man joins the Shaker church, his guardian spirits go away for 
a while. They then return in a new guise as the member’s Shaker spirit, “the 
spirit of God.” They become converted, as it were, into a new form of spirit help. 
In Shaker theology, the nature of the “spirit of God” in relation to “God” or 
“Jesus” has not been defined. Shakers consider the “spirit of God” as parallel 
to the guardian spirit, but they have not conceptualized it as fully as they have 
the latter. According to this interpretation, a man need not give up his super- 
natural guardians when he becomes a Shaker but retains them in a new form. 
When this belief is advocated by the local chapter of the Shaker church, it 
eliminates one of the main reasons for hesitation or refusal to join. 

Due to the lack of formulation, it is not clear whether or not one may speak 


of individual Shaker spirits, although Shakers often speak as though there were 
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such. In any event, they are not each labelled by a distinctive name as in the 
case of the guardian spirits. The relationship between the two is realized in the 
continuity of the specific power or ability granted by the guardian spirit and by 
the Shaker spirit which succeeds it. For example, if a man has an ancestral spirit 
which enables him to hunt successfully, his Shaker spirit also grants him hunting 
ability. As another example, a shaman who becomes a Shaker continues to cure, 
although he does so in a different way. While supernaturally granted ability is 
said to be continuous from non-Shaker to Shaker, the emphasis today is on such 
pursuits as curing, hunting, and fishing which are acceptable in the new condi- 
tions of life. This may explain why no comments were heard crediting warrior 
spirits with the underwriting of Shaker power. 

Contact between the owner and his Shaker spirit bears certain resemblances 
to the way he meets his guardian spirit. The Shaker spirit appears in a dream 
or vision in which it instructs its owner in a song, possibly a dance step, and 
sometimes items of costume, as well as listing rules of behavior for him during 
the validation period. All of these communications had their counterparts in the 
guardian spirit vision. There are, however, differences between the two. 

For example, the kind of Shaker song varies more widely than the pre-White 
spirit song. The former may be a song with English words—a simple refrain like 
“Jesus is here to show us the way”—repeated over and over again. It may be a 
song with several verses, one of the hymns translated into a Coast Salish dialect 
or Chinook jargon by missionaries. It may be a song almost identical in words 
and tune to those of the guardian spirits. While the songs show more variation, 
the dance steps show less, the difference between one dance and the next appearing 
largely in the rhythm of foot tread and not in the total pattern of body move- 
ment and of choreography as in the case of the guardian spirit dance. 

The items of costume—not always greatly different from ordinary dress of 
pre-White days—vary about the same amount today. Instead of cedar-bark head- 
dresses, the Shaker costume may consist of a white garment worn over ordinary 
clothing or of a blue cross on a white dress. 

One major difference between Shaker and guardian spirt practices lies in the 
place and the manner in which contact with the supernatural is made. While 
guardian spirits were sought in the forest away from other men, the Shaker spirit is 
approached in the company of other Shakers in the regular evening ceremonies, 
the joiner standing before the altar with arms outstretched. The fasting and bath- 
ing of the guardian spirit quest are not required of the Shaker. 

At the time of guardian spirit return, it will be remembered, the owner is 
required to sponsor a ceremony in which he performs as the spirit has commanded. 
Shakers do not require a ceremony held for that purpose alone, but first may give 
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public evidence of their new spirit affiliation at any church meeting or other 
gathering of members. Fasting during the period of validation sometimes is de- 
manded of the Shaker, but not always, as it was for the guardian spirit owner. 
One of the most important features of the guardian spirit validation ceremony 
which is found in Shaker practice is the miraculous demonstration. A man who 
began to “shake” on a hunting trip was guided by his Shaker spirit to a large 
bear, which he shot. At a banquet, a boy of fifteen convinced witnesses of the 
reality of his Shaker spirit when he held to view an apparently clean cup and 
from it wiped black smudges on a white cloth. A crippled woman who walked 
only with the aid of crutches threw them away and danced without them as she 
began to “shake.” In addition to the display of supernatural assistance on the first 
occasion of public performance, the Shaker, like the man with the guardian spirit, 
proves repeatedly by his achievements throughout his life that he has supernatural 
aid. 

One of the most important ways in which the Shaker church replaces the 
guardian spirit religion is its provision for curing the sick. The pre-White explan- 
ations of illnesses as due to spirit intrusion, capture or voluntary departure of the 
spirit, or soul loss are probably paramount today. While doubt of these tradi- 
tional causes is sometimes expressed in terms of White disbelief and medical 
knowledge, such causation is at least considered as a possibility in many families, 
and frequently determines the type of treatment. Since these illnesses still occur, 
it is imperative that there be ways of treating them and also of checking malevo- 
lent acts of shamans often held responsible for them. 

Shaker practitioners cure by achieving the same result as the non-Shaker, re- 
turning the lost soul or spirit or removing the intrusive spirit. The similarity of 
their aims in curing is shown by the fact that they sometimes call in a shaman 
to assist them. This is done, for example, in illnesses which require the offices of 
a sucking shaman. If the illness is caused by the spirits of a person acting in 
ill-will, the Shaker doctor, like the shaman, may either return the spirit responsible 
to the owner or confine it. If he does the latter, the owner will be punished by 
sickness and possibly death. Shakers are more apt to resort to the death penalty 
after repeated cases of illness caused by the same person than on the first offence. 
Some have adopted a regular procedure of returning the spirit to the offender in 
three cases of illness caused by him, but in the fourth imprisoning it and so 
causing him ill health or death. In the old days, the presence of curing shamans 
in the community acted as a brake upon the aggressive acts of those who used 
spirits to create illness. Today this service, which is as necessary now as then, 
is accomplished by the Shaker curers. 

The Shakers also use their ability to capture and deal with spirits as a 
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coercive tool in getting new members. This practice may be understood in terms 
of the pre-White religion. A way of asserting the strength of one’s own spirit 
and challenging the validity of others lay in spirit contests. In these, one person 
pitted his guardian spirit against another’s; the two spirits fought one another; 
and the defeat of one often meant the death of his owner. These contests might 
be engaged in at any time, but a favorite occasion was the first spirit ceremony 
sponsored by an individual. At this time, older persons, especially those with the 
same spirit, challenged the sponsor to discover whether he were pretending or 
actually did have spirit assistance. The Shakers, like other claimants to super- 
natural power, are also frequently challenged to contests. These contests take 
place in church or at any meeting. Offenders are often non-Shakers, shamans and 
others, who pit their spirit power against the Shakers. One way in which a man 
may do this is to bring his spirit into the room, where it will be visible to those 
who have the power to see it. Then, if the Shakers are strong enough, they will 
capture it. At this point, they may hold the spirit and refuse to return it, bringing 
about the owner’s illness. They will return his spirit and permit his cure only 
when he capitulates and becomes a Shaker. This method of getting new members 
by force is used so commonly that non-members, who attend Shaker meetings 
regularly and do not join, are apt to boast about remaining outside of the church, 
implying that this must be due to the strength of their spirits in resisting capture. 

It will be remembered that guardian spirits force their owners to sponsor cere- 
monies by threatening them with sickness and death. The seizure and withholding 
of a man’s guardian spirit, as related above, is an illustration of the operation of 
the same sanction of illness and death, now employed to get members in the 
Shaker church. This sanction is used in other ways for the same purpose. A 
Shaker member at death may hear a voice in his ear prophesying that certain 
non-Shaker relatives and their children will all die unless they join the church. 
These deathbed warnings are believed, and attempts are made to comply with 
them. This negative sanction not only encourages joining but also adherence 
afterwards. A Shaker, like the man owning a guardian spirit, will fall ill and die, 
if he does not behave in accordance with the religion. For example, Shakers are 
not supposed to smoke or drink. The backslider is doomed to die. 

A positive sanction of the guardian spirit religion was the emphasis on reward 
in this world. A man received the benefits of satisfactory relations with his spirit 
by achievements in the realms in which it specialized. 

Shaker church practices also resemble those of the pre-White religion in that 
each person maintains his own contact with his Shaker spirit; no one acts as 
intermediary for him. One does not find the distinction between priest and layman 
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in the Shaker church. The role of the minister is not well-defined by Shakers, but 
this officer is not regarded as nearer to the fount of supernatural power than any 
of the other church members. The difference between the nature of minister in 
this church and most White churches is shown by the circumstance that many 
members of Shaker congregations hold minister’s licenses and may serve as lead- 
ers. There is some evidence that during the winter months the leadership moves 
from one man who has spiritual power at a particular time to another. This shift 
in the focal person at the meetings would correspond to the shift in leadership 
from one guardian spirit dance to another in pre-White days, each man sponsor- 
ing his own dance as his spirit moved him. 

Further, the minister does not play so important a part in the services as the 
ordinary White clergyman. He may give a short address as he opens and closes 
the meeting, but he does not function as the main performer with the other per- 
sons present serving as members of the audience. For the most part, Shaker meet- 
ings, like guardian spirit dances, consist of a succession of songs accompanied by 
“shaking,” each led by the Shaker owning the song. Everyone joins in these, 
helping the owner, it is said. Guardian spirit dances, it will be remembered, also 
consisted of a series of songs and dances, each led by the person possessing the 
spirit. 

The Shakers are aware that their minister differs in function from the White 
church leader. This difference has been thrown into relief at the present day, 
since it has become one of the points of controversy leading to schisms within the 
church. The group which imitates White churches more closely prefers to have a 
lengthy sermon by the minister. Those who adhere to old Shaker ways object very 
much to this practice, claiming that they become bored listening to one person 
and weary of sitting still instead of “shaking.” 

Having examined the similarities between the guardian spirit and the Shaker 
beliefs and practices, we will now consider correspondences with Christian 
churches. It seems likely that, in order to survive, any religious movement of the 
period would have had to meet with the approval of the Whites, who were 
politically dominant. At first the Shaker church, like pre-White religious mani- 
festations, was challenged by interested Whites. It came into being in southern 
Puget Sound on the Squaxin reservation where a Presbyterian missionary, the 
Reverend Myron Eells, had been in residence for some years. This man and his 
brother, Edwin Eells, who was the Indian agent in charge of the reservation, 
were bitterly opposed to the Indian church. Under the authority of Agent Eells, 
Shaker leaders were arrested, imprisoned, and put in chains. That the Shaker 
church won support from other Whites who championed it and secured it legal 
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status seems due to its similarities with Christian churches. These points of re- 
semblance are emphasized in the writings of James Wickersham,* who was the 
first attorney for the Shakers. 

Wickersham stresses the moral beliefs of the church. Members of the Shaker 
church may not drink alcoholic liquors, smoke, or gamble. Here one sees borrow- 
ing from the Protestant sects, probably the Presbyterians with whom the early 
Shaker leaders had much contact. These strictures, which were rigidly enforced, 
were regarded as highly desirable by the Whites, many of whom, at least in 
theory, shared them as part of their own religious tenets. 

Shaker belief bears resemblances to Christian theology in certain respects. 
Shakers believe in God and in Christ as his son, and in heaven and hell. The 
idea that one will go to heaven, if one has behave properly, and to hell, if one 
has sinned, is a marked departure from the pre-White view of after-life, which, 
as has been pointed out, was an existence much like that on earth and one in 
which neither punishment nor rewards were forthcoming. The idea of heaven 
has been described by individual Shakers as more attractive than the rather pale 
imitation of human village life engaged in by the pre-White ghosts. One inform- 
ant, contrasting the departure of the guardian spirit before death, said, “Before 
the owner [of a guardian spirit} dies, the power leaves his body. But this Shaker 
religion is the one that’s going to take you home.” 

Shakers believe in the Bible as a matter of doctrine, but there is a division 
within the church as to whether or not the Bible should be used by the members. 
Direct revelation is regarded as the preferable source of knowledge by the Shakers 
representing the older group. 

Not only Shaker beliefs but practices as well have parallels with Christian 
churches. In their ceremonies Shakers make the sign of the cross, speaking Salish 
translations of the English words. They also kneel in prayer and have confession, 
which is made by church members as a group, each speaking out loud at the 
same time. Regular meetings are held on Sunday morning, although also on week 
nights, often including Friday and Saturday. 

In 1892, a judge of the United States district court ruled that land-holding, 
tax-paying Indians are citizens of the United States and are not wards of the 
Government or subject to the authority of Indian agents. On the basis of this 
decision, Shakers who belonged in this category asked Wickersham, their attor- 
ney, if they might not go ahead freely and openly in their religious activities 
without fear of imprisonment. With Wickersham’s encouragement, they met in 
the same year at Mud Bay to set up a formal organization, electing seven elders, 


4 See Mooney, The Ghost-Dance Religion, pp. 750-760. 
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and two headmen. At this time, ministers of the church were also appointed. 
When this organization was established, similarities to the Presbyterian church 
were apparent in the offices of elders and minister. By 1893, the Shakers had 
proved themselves so far acceptable to Christians, that a report of the time 
States 


at a recent meeting of Presbyterian ministers the position of the Shaker le was 
fully discussed, and the strongest language was used in saying only good t them, 
and every effort seems to be made by the Presbyterians to claim the Shakers in a 
body as members of the Presbyterian church.5 


From this time on, membership in the Shaker church increased rapidly, and new 
members appeared among Indians. In 1910, the church organization was legally 
incorporated, the articles of incorporation being drawn up with the assistance of 
a White judge named Giles. At this time, the list of officers was revised to 
include a bishop, five elders, a secretary, and an organizer, all elected for a term 
of four years. This again is a respectable roster of officials in terms of European 
religious organizations. 

Church buildings were erected in 1892, as soon as the members felt free to 
do so. On the exterior these buildings resemble many Christian churches in the 
area, being one-storey frame structures with a bell tower at one end. The interior 
varies from locality to locality, but the basic plan is as follows. In a recess at the 
end of the room facing the entrance is an altar, consisting of a cloth-covered 
table with a cross or crucifix, candles, and large bells upon it. Pictures of Bible 
scenes often adorn the walls. There are no rows of seats for worshippers to sit 
on. Instead they sit on a narrow bench attached to the wall for most of its length. 
This arrangement leaves most of the interior empty as dancing space for the 
members. 

Certain Indian agents, physicians, and nurses employed in the Indian Service, 
according to their written comments, were aware of the resemblances between the 
Shaker church and the guardian spirits, and disapproved highly of the Shakers 
for this reason. They were not inclined to view the Shaker church as a proper 
step in the acculturation process. Not all Government officials, however, took this 
position: the objections raised by those opposed did not succeed in shifting public 
opinion or Government policy from a position of toleration. The Shaker church 
is no longer an issue, and many Whites in the area either are not aware of the 
existence of the church or are indifferent to it. 

Mention has been made of divergent views within the church. It is not the 


5 Mooney, The Ghost-Dance Religion, p. 760. 
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purpose here to discuss the development of these in detail,® but to suggest how 
they may have affected participation in the church. The main split is clearly 
between those members who wish it to resemble Christian churches more closely 
and those who cling to the older ways. The former want the Bible read in church; 
they like a long sermon by the minister; they are willing to have collections taken 
during the service; and they approve of White hymns and piano music as a part 
of the ritual. Further, they show a marked cordiality toward members of the 
Pentecostal church and certain other evangelical sects. They visit the services of 
these White people and welcome them as guests and speakers at their own. In 
general, this group accepts the evangelical sects as models. The other group, 
which adheres to the earlier Shaker practices, is opposed to all of these departures. 

Although the two factions separate on the degree to which they are willing 
to imitate White religious practices, they are not divided in the same way in 
other areas of acculturation. In other words, the Indians adhering to the older 
Shaker procedures are not the most backward in taking over White material traits 
or White familial patterns. Among the Skagit of northern Puget Sound, for 
example, some of the persons with the most formal education are found in each 
group. Further, the two groups among the Skagit are not divided by age so that 
the younger belong to one and the older to the other. About the same ages are 
represented in both, since membership follows family lines and does not cut across 
them. 

The Skagit and neighboring peoples have recently given this division formal 
recognition. The persons who prefer the White church ways have left the Shaker 
church and become members of a new church headed by one of the former con- 
tenders for the bishopric. Participants in this new church still “shake” and per- 
form cures. It seems possible that these old features will disappear in time, as 
younger generations come to have less understanding of the guardian spirit 
counterparts. 

The Shaker church, by reason of its basis in guardian spirit belief on the one 
hand, and of its resemblances to White churches on the other, has provided a 
transitional step in religion for Indians who have accepted it. Persons who wished 
to emphasize either type of correspondence could do so until recently within the 
confines of the church. It is only when one group wanted to become more like 
the Whites, that a formal schism arose. Even though this had occurred, the struc- 
ture of the old Shaker church has proved sufficiently elastic to permit the new 
deviation to be modelled on the old rather than necessitating a complete departure. 

In summary, then, the Shaker religion was accepted by the Indians of Puget 


6 For fuller treatment, see Gunther, “The Shaker Religion of the Pacific Northwest.” 
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Sound for these reasons. In the first place, it satisfies the pre-White criteria as 
to the validity of supernatural power. Further, it defines the relationship of man 
to the spirit world in accordance with the aborginal pattern of belief. Continuity 
with familial guardian spirits is provided in that these spirits may reappear in 
the guise of the Shaker spirit. The distinction between priest and layman does 
not occur, although the beginning of such a differentiation may appear in the 
formally recognized minister. Supernatural means of curing and killing are im- 
portant services offered to adherents by the Shaker church as well as the guardian 
spirit religion. Also, the Shaker church is supported by the same sanctions as the 
guardian spirit religion—the fear of illness and death and the promise of reward 
on earth—and, in addition, certain Christian sanctions—the fear of punishment 
after death and the promise of reward in heaven. 

In the second place, the religious manifestations of the Indians must receive 
at least the tacit approval of the dominant White population, as expressed by 
toleration. The Shaker church received such approval because of the belief in 
God and Christ, the moral precepts, and the structure of the organization. 

The church has continued because it has allowed scope both to those who 
wished to emphasize the aboriginal basis of religion and those who wanted to 
imitate the Whites. The new offshoot of the Shaker church may be regarded 
as a further step in the latter direction.” 


University or Missourt 
Cotumsia, Missouri 


7 Additional material on the native roots and development of the Shaker church may be 
found in Myron Eells, Ten Years of Missionary Work g the Indians at Skokomish, Wash- 


ington Territory, 1874-1884 (Boston, 1886); Charles D. Rakestraw, The Shaker Indians of Puget 
Sound (The Southern Workman, vol. 29, pp. 703-709, 1900); Leslie Spier, The Prophet Dance 
of the Northwest and its Derivatives: the Source of the Ghost Dance (General Series in Anthro- 
pology, no. 1, Menasha, 1935); T. T. Waterman, The Shake Religion of Puget Sound (Annual 
Report, Smithsonian Institution, 1922, pp. 499-507, 1924). 
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AMARANTHS AS DYE PLANTS AMONG THE PUEBLO PEOPLES 
JONATHAN D. SAUER 


INTRODUCTION 


INCE ancient times many Old and New World peoples have cultivated sev- 
eral amaranth species as grain crops, pot herbs, ornamentals, fetish plants, 
and dye plants. None of these plants have received much attention from ethnolo- 
gists or botanists. Information on cultivation of dye amaranths is particularly 
fragmentary, but is sufficient to show that the practice has a curious distribution 
pattern. 

There seems to be only one record of dye amaranths in the Old World: in the 
lake region of East Africa an amaranth species native to South America is culti- 
vated for a much-liked red dyestuff.’ Recorded occurrences in the New World 
are more numerous but widely scattered. Hunziker? noted that in Bolivia and 
northwestern Argentina an amaranth is grown for its inflorescences, which are 
used to color alcoholic beverages. More recently, Cardenas*® found that a dark 
red amaranth growing in maize fields in the department of Cochabamba, Bolivia, 
_is used to give a red color to chicha. Acosta Solis* wrote me that amaranths are 
occasionally cultivated for pigment in Ecuador, especially in the province of 
Tungurahua: the red inflorescences are used to color food and beverages. Unpub- 
lished data on uses of maize in the same province, obtained by Anderson from 
Luis Romo in 1947, include a detailed account of a special maize food colored 
red with amaranth inflorescences: this preparation, together with toasted guinea 
pigs, is used by the Indians for offerings to the dead on All-Souls’ Day. In the 
state of Guerrero in Mexico, immature amaranth inflorescences are ground on a 
metate and the resulting bright red paste is used to color maize dough.® Finally, 
there are various records of use of amaranth pigment by the Pueblo peoples of 
the southwestern United States. 


1 U. Dammer, “Die Farbstoffe und Gerbstoffe liefernden Pflanzen Ost-Africas” (in 
Die Pflanzenwelt Ost-Afrikas, Adolf Engler, ed., part B, 1895), p. 402. 

2 Armando T. Hunziker, Las especies alimenticias de Amaranthus y Chenopodium culti- 
vadas por los indios de América (Revista Argentina de Agronomia, vol. 10, 1943), p. 297. 

3 Martin Cardenas, Plantas alimenticias nativas de los Andes: Il. Cereales y otras semillas 
(Folia Universitaria, Cochabamba, vol. 3, 1949), p. 114. 

4 The following are the full names and addresses of individuals who supplied unpublished 
data for this article: M. Acosta Solis, Apartado 408, Quito, Ecuador; Edgar Anderson, Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden; E. F. Castetter, Department of Biology, University of New Mexico; 
Volney Jones, Museum of Anthropology, University of Michigan; Fred Kabotie, Hopi Indian 
Reservation, Oraibi, Arizona; Luis Romo, Calle Mira 903, Ambato, Ecuador. 

5 Pedro R. Hendrichs, Por tierras ignotas (vol. 1, Editorial Cultura, Mexico, 1945), p. 35. 
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The indicated geographic distribution of the dye amaranths shows some rough 
resemblance to that of the grain amaranths, but the coincidence of the two is far 
from complete. Dye use appears to be a distinct culture trait, more localized than 
grain use, yet present among some peoples who do not grow amaranths as grain 
crops. The full story of the origin and spread of this trait and of the plant species 
involved cannot be worked out until more adequate ethnological and botanical 
data are collected. This paper is merely an attempt to begin on the problem by 
considering the dye amaranths of the southwestern United States, the only region 
from which plant specimens and detailed information on uses are available. 


USE BY THE HOPI 
Since the 1890’s a cultivated amaranth, called komo, has been reported occa- 
sionally among the Hopi.® Some of these reports suggest that the plant was 
introduced, but do not specify how long ago or from where it came. They all 
agree that it is grown in the irrigated terraced gardens and is used to give a 
red color to ceremonial piki or wafer bread. In 1948 the Hopi artist, Fred Kabotie, 
wrote me concerning komo: 


The Hopi people, as far as my memory stretches, have been raising this plant on 
their irrigated terraced gardens. The stalks and leaves are dark red. The Hopis use 
the flowers and seeds for coloring their piki bread during Katchina dances. The flowers 
and seeds are soaked in water over night. The following day the juice is strained out 
through a yucca tray or cloth. This coloring matter is used in place of clear water 
in mixing the fine white corn meal into a thin batter in a bowl. The women cook it 
over a fire on a hot flat stone. . . . These red piki breads are made into rolls. They 
are then given to the children by the beloved friends, the Katchinas. At about the 
ages of nine or ten they are initiated into the Katchina secret ceremony which ends 
this happy relationship of friendly gifts from the Katchinas. The Hopi name for 
this plant is komo. I do not remember any time that the Hopi people ate the seeds 
and leaves. Although they used various vegetable dyes for coloring the wool yarns 
for blanket work and for basket weaving, they never used this red dye other than for 
coloring their food. 

USE BY THE ZUNI 


Stevenson” reported an amaranth cultivated in little gardens by the Zufii: 


6 J. W. Fewkes, A Contribution to Ethnobotany (American Anthropologist, vol. 9, 1896) , 
p. 18; Walter Hough, The Hopi in Relation to their Plant Environment (American Anthropolo- 
gist, vol. 10, 1897), p. 39; Alfred F. Whiting, Ethnobotany of the Hopi (Bulletin, Museum of 
Northern Arizona, no. 15, 1939), p. 74; Paul A. Vestal, Notes on a Collection of Plants from 
the Hopi Indian Region of Arizona made by J. G. Owens in 1891 (Harvard University Botani- 
cal Museum Leaflets, vol. 8, 1940), p. 162. 

7 M. C. Stevenson, Ethnobotany of the Zuni Indians (Thirtieth Annual Report, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, 1915), p. 87. 
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the purple inflorescences were ground to a fine meal and used to color the he’we 
or maize wafer bread which is carried by the impersonators of gods and thrown 
to the people between dances. 

The leaves and blossoms of this plant have another use among the Zufii: they 
are crushed, moistened, and rubbed on the cheeks as a rouge.® 


USE BY THE RIO GRANDE PUEBLOS 

Zufii use of amaranths for rouge recalls a statement by Ruxton® that when 
he was at Socorro in New Mexico the faces of the women were all stained with 
the fiery red juice of a plant called alegria. Alegria is the ordinary Mexican name 
for cultivated grain amaranths. 

Cultivated amaranths have been found more recently along the Rio Grande. 
Jones informed me that in 1932 he received two lots of amaranth seed similar 
to the Hopi komo from the Tewa pueblo of San Ildefonso. One of these lots 
was called “death sunflower,” with no explanation of the name or uses given; 
the other lot, apparently identical, was not named but was described as used in 
dyeing wafer bread red. Jones and Castetter later saw a few amaranth plants 
growing along with tobacco in a small garden in the Keresan settlement of 
Ranchitos, near Santa Ana pueblo, but were unable to obtain information on 
uses of the plant. 

BOTANICAL IDENTITY 

The amaranths in general suffer from confused botanical identification and 
the dye plants are no exception. The Pueblo dye amaranths have been variously 
identified as Amaranthus caudatus L., A. cruentus L., A. hybridus L., A. panicu- 
latus L., and A. Palmeri S. Wats. These conflicting determinations result from 
attempts to identify the plants on the basis of superficial appearance rather than 
__ by microscopic examination of critical flower characters. 

I have been able to examine a specimen of the Hopi komo in the Botanical 
Museum of Harvard University, collected by J. G. Owens in 1891, and I have 
grown several other specimens of komo from seed collected by Fred Kabotie at 
Hotevilla in 1948, Castetter made available to me a specimen of the amaranth 
cultivated by the Keres. All of these specimens, as well as an escape collected at 
Las Cruces, New Mexico, by P. C. Standley in 1906, are practically identical in 
technical characters. 

These Pueblo dye amaranths form a homogenous group distinct from all 


8 Idem, p. 83. 
9 George F. Ruxton, Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains (London, 1861), 


p. 183. 
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the local wild and weed amaranth species and from A. leucocarpus S. Wats., 
the common grain amaranth species of North America. The Pueblo group is 
closer morphologically to a cultivated species, A. cruentus L., than to any other 
recognized species, and is especially close to a minor Mexican race of that species. 
The common race of A. cruentus, from which the Pueblo group differs in various 
minor but definite ways, is cultivated as a grain crop in Guatemala and has 
become widespread as an ornamental over much of the earth.'° The Mexican race, 
from which the Pueblo group is distinguishable only by the extremely heavy red 
plant color and the dark seed color, is a minor component of the grain amaranths 
of Mexico. It is grown at a few villages in Oaxaca, Puebla, and Sinaloa, on the 
southern and western fringes of the great pre-Conquest Mexican grain amaranth 
area. A single specimen of this race from Chihuahua suggests the possibility of a 
geographic link between the Pueblo and the southern Mexican groups: this speci- 
men was collected by A. Wislizenus, without any record of the purpose for which 
it was grown, at Cusihuiridchic in 1846. 

Thus the dye plants of the Pueblo region are apparently the isolated northern- 
most outposts of a crop derived from the American tropics and modified by 
careful selection for pigment. Their ceremonial value and present geographic 
separation from their closest relatives among the Mexican cultivated amaranths 
suggest that they may be ancient relics rather than recent introductions. 


Universiry or Wisconsin 
Manson, Wisconsin 


10 Jonathan D. Sauer, The Grain Amaranths: a Survey of their History and Classification 
(Annals of the Missouri Botanical Garden, vol. 37, 1950), p. 601. 


FOSSIL EVIDENCE OF AUSTROMELANESIAN MIGRATIONS 


IN MALAYSIA? 
DIRK ALBERT HOOIJER 


AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINALS as well as the Melanesians of today 
are peoples characterized, among other features, by having big teeth. This 
fact has been known for a long time.’ Moreover it has not escaped the attention 
of anthropologists that fossilized human teeth found in various cave deposits and 
kitchen middens in Malaysia often exceed in size those of the peoples inhabiting 
this area at the present day. Human origin being granted to have been somewhere 
in Central Asia, the large prehistoric teeth from Malaysia naturally have been 
regarded as proof that migrations of the macrodont Australians and Melanesians 
to their present habitat occurred over the Malaysian area. The following is a 
survey of the pertinent literature on this subject. 

The teeth of Wadjak Man in Java, late Pleistocene or early Holocene,” are 
stated by Dubois* to be on the whole large, though they are still surpassed in 
size by those of many Australians. Subfossil Man from Goewa Lawa, Sampoeng, 
and Bodjonegoro, Java, was found by Mijsberg* to possess very large teeth, often 
exceeding the maximum size of the series of recent Javan teeth examined. 
Mijsberg® arrives at the conclusion that we are not justified in identifying the 
subfossil human remains with the recent Javanese, but that the prehistoric Java 
Maan is allied to human races characterized by having large molars: the Papuans, 
Melanesians, and Australians. 


The human teeth from the Guak Kepah kitchen midden, Straits Settlements, 


1 Data assembled in T. D. Campbell, Dentition and Palate of the Australian Aboriginal 
(Adelaide, 1925); R. Schwarz, Kiefer und Zahne der Melanesier in morphologischer und 
morphogenetischer Beziehung (Schweizerisches Monatsschrift fiir Zahnheilkunde, vol. 35, pp. 
45-78, 1925), and O. Janzer, Die Zahne der Neu-Pommern: ein Beitrag zur Anthropologie 
der Neu-Pommern und zur Odontographie der Menschenrassen (Vierteljahresschrift fiir Zahn- 
heilkunde, vol. 43, pp. 289-319, 401-424, 1927). [N. B.: Neu-Pommern is now New Britain.] 

2 R. von Heine-Geldern, “Prehistoric Research in the Netherlands Indies” (in Science and 
Scientists in the Netherlands Indies, P. Honig and F. Verdoorn, eds., pp. 129-167, New York), 
p. 154. 

3 E. Dubois, The Proto-Australian Fossil Man of Wadjak, Java (Proceedings, Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, Amsterdam, vol. 33, pp. 1013-1051, 1920), p. 1027. 

4 W. A. Mijsberg, Recherches sur les restes humains trouvés dans les fouilles de l’abris- 
sous-roche de Goewa-Lawa ad Sampoeng et des sites préhistoriques a Bodjonegoro (Java) 
(Hommage Service Archéologique, Premier Congrés Préhistorique d’Extréme-Orient 4 Hanoi, 
Batavia, pp. 39-54, 1932). 

5 Op. cit., p. 54. 
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have been reported to be large by Huxley,® who is inclined to look among the 
Papuans for the nearest allies of the men to whom the shell mound once belonged. 
Mijsberg* writes that a first upper molar from the latter site is “markedly 
Melanesoid” and even larger than Sampoeng specimens from Java. Other teeth*® 
also have dimensions greater than the maximum of modern Javan teeth, and 
“thus” point to a Melanesoid origin. A mandible has been subjected to a careful 
study,® and was found to possess features described as characteristic of the living 
Melanesians. Some of these features also recalled characters of Australian jaws. 
The large size of the teeth, again, is its most conspicuous character. The labio- 
lingual diameters of Is, C, Ps, and Ps are extraordinarily large, equalling or 
even surpassing the maxima of their homologues in Australians, New Britains, 
and New Caledonians.*® 


From these facts one is justified in concluding that Austromelanesian populations 
in earlier times have passed through the Malay Peninsula and through Java. The data 
however do not enable us to decide if these immigrants had already differentiated 
into real Australians and real Melanesians or if they represented common ancestors 
to both these racial groups which afterwards, perhaps only after settling in the regions 
they inhabit now, by divergent differentiation have developed into the recent Aus- 
tralians and Melanesians." 


While excavating a rock-shelter at Goenoeng Pondok, Malay Peninsula, 
Evans noticed that the human teeth are remarkably strong. Duckworth" also 
remarks upon the large size of the human molar teeth from this site, as well as 
from other rock-shelters and caves in Perak, Pahang, Perlis, and from Selinsing.** 

Tweedie*® states that the molars of one burial found at Boekit Chintamani, 


6 Quoted in P. V. Van Stein Callenfels, An Excavation of Three Kitchen Middens at 
Guak Kepah, Province Wellesley, Straits Settlements (Bulletin, Raffles Museum, series B, vol. 1, 
pp. 27-37, 1936), p. 29. 

7 In Van Stein Callenfels, op. cit., p. 33. 

‘ 8 Van Stein Callenfels, op. cit., p. 34. 

9 W. A. Mijsberg, On a Neolithic Palae-Melanesian Lower Jaw Found in a Kitchen 
Midden at Guak Kepah, Province Wellesley, Straits Settlements (Proceedings, Third Congress, 
Prehistory of the Far East, Singapore, pp. 110-118, 1940). 

10 Idem, p. 116. 

11 Idem, p. 118. 

12 J. H. N. Evans, A Rock-Shelter at Gunong Pondok (Journal, Federated Malay States 
Museum, vol. 9, pp. 267-270, 1922), p. 269. 

13 W.L.H. Duckworth, Human Remains from Rock-Shelters and Caves in Perak, Pahang, 
and Perlis and from Selinsing (Journal, Malay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 12, pp. 149- 
167, 1934), p. 161. 

14 Idem, pp. 149, 154. 

15 M. W. F. Tweedie, Report on Cave Excavations Carried Out in Bukit Chintamani, near 
Bentong, Pahang (Bulletin, Raffles Museum, series B, vol. 1, pp. 17-25, 1936), p. 22. 
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Pahang, Malay Peninsula, are extremely large and thus “of the characteristic 
Melanesoid type.” Van Stein Callenfels’® finally writes that this burial, in the 
very large size of its molar teeth, shows “easily recognizable Melanesoid affinities.” 

The human teeth found at prehistoric sites are not invariably large, however. 
Tratman,”’ after having carefully studied the subfossil human teeth from Goewa 
Bintong, Boekit Choeping, Perlis, Malay Peninsula, correctly concludes that 
there is nothing in the appearance or shape of these teeth to indicate any par- 
ticular race. 

Sometimes the prehistoric human teeth even are rather small, e. g., part of the 
material from the Guak Kepah kitchen midden already referred to above. Al- 
though Mijsberg pointed out that this material not improbably originates from 
female skulls, he feels inclined provisionally to consider these small teeth as 
having belonged, in part, to individuals of a non-Melanesoid race.** A second 
burial in the Boekit Chintamani has smaller teeth than the “characteristically 
Melanesoid” one mentioned above.’® The cave dwellers from southern Celebes 
have not been invariably macrodont either. A mandible found in the Bola Batoe 
cave in the southwestern peninsula”® has teeth the dimensions of which even fall 
below the minima of the corresponding teeth of the recent natives of southwestern 
Celebes. Some of the isolated teeth from the same site, especially the milk teeth, 
however, are not particularly small. 

On the whole of the island of Sumatra, up to now, no particularly large sub- 
fossil human teeth have been found. Sarasin** states that the human remains 
from the Oeloe Tjanko cave in upper Djambi, south Sumatra, indicate a gracile 
people with small teeth, possibly a Veddah form. (It was then, just as it is now, 
accepted that there is an appreciable Veddah element in the population of the 
Malaysian area though in the light of Osman Hill’s recent researches this stand- 
point has to be revised somewhat, I think.) Wastl®* has examined the human 


16 P. V. Van Stein Callenfels, The Mel. id Civilizations of Eastern Asia (Bulletin, 
Raffles Museum, series B, vol. 1, pp. 41-51, 1936), p. 48. 

17 E. K. Tratman, Notes on Some Human Teeth from Gua Bintong, Bukit Chuping, 
Perlis (Bulletin, Raffles Museum, series B, vol. 1, pp. 116-119, 1938). 

18 Van Stein Callenfels, An Excavation of Three Kitchen Middens, p. 34. 

19 Tweedie, Report of Cave Excavations, p. 22. 

20 D. A. Hooijer, Man and Other Mammals from Toalian Sites in South-western Celebes 
(Verhandelingen, Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akademie van Wetenschappen, Amsterdam, afd. 
Natuurkunde, sectie 2, vol. 46, no. 2, 1950), pp. 61-63, plate II, fig. 10. 

21 P. Sarasin, Neue lithochrone Funde im Innern von Sumatra (Verhandlungen, Natur- 
forschende Gesellschaft, Basel, vol. 25, pp. 97-111, 1914), p. 104. 

22 J. Wastl, “Prahistorische Menschenreste aus dem Muschelhiigel von Bindjai-Tamiang 
in Nord-Sumatra” (in Kultur und Rasse: Otto Reche zum 60. Geburtstag, pp. 237-243, 
Munich and Berlin, 1939). 
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remains from the Bindjai Tamiang kitchen midden in northern Sumatra, and 
found indications for a small, obviously dolichocranial people. Tooth measure- 
ments are not given though there are teeth in this material.** Two human teeth 
have been found among the orang-utan material collected by Dubois in the Lida 
Ajer cave, central Sumatra, and these specimens, again, are not particularly large 
but fall within normal limits.** These facts are of interest since in other respects 
the subfossil mammalian fauna of Sumatra is somewhat anomalous in compari- 
son to that of the other Greater Sunda Islands too; but it would lead me too 
far to discuss this subject in this paper. 

Are we justified in using the large size of the subfossil human teeth from the 
Malay Peninsula, Java, and Celebes as evidence that Austromelanesians once 
came along this way while proceeding to the East? In my opinion we are not. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that in the course of the Quaternary there 
was a widespread progressive diminution in size in all sorts of animals, homoio- 
thermal or not, and on all continents. This is an evolutionary trend which deserves 
more attention than has thus far been given to it by students of evolution. Many 
cases can be cited.”® This decrease in size during the Quaternary is difficult to 
account for just because it is so universal. Some authorities*® hold that perhaps 
the size decrease is to be correlated with the warming-up of the climates since the 
Pleistocene. Thus it would be the working of Bergmann’s Principle in time rather 
than in space. As a matter of fact already as early as 1924 Rensch pointed out 
that Bergmann’s Rule may be observed working temporally as well as geo- 
graphically; but Rensch saw this working in the very well-known phyletic increase 
in size undergone by the mammals during the Tertiary (Depéret’s Law) .** 

23 Idem, p. 241, fig. 36. 

24 D. A. Hooijer, Prehistoric Teeth of Man and of the Orang-utan from Central Sumatra, 
with Notes on the Fossil Orang-utan from Java and southern China (Zoologische Mededeelingen, 
Museum, Leiden, vol. 29, pp. 175-301, 1948), pp. 182-187, plate 1, figs. 1-5. 

25 Summaries in D. A. Hooijer, Pleistocene Remains of Panthera tigris (Linnaeus) Sub- 
species from Wanhsien, Szechwan, China, Compared with Fossil and Recent Tigers from Other 
Localities (American Museum Novitates, no. 1346, 1947); idem, Prehistoric Teeth of Man, 
p. 291; idem, Mammalian Evolution in the Quaternary of Southern and Eastern Asia (Comptes 
Rendus XIII* Congrés International de Zoologie, Paris [1948], pp. 507-511; Evolution, vol. 3, 
pp. 125-128, 1949); idem, Man and Other Mammals from Toalian Sites, pp. 10, 147-148. 

26 E. H. Colbert, Some Paleontological Principles Significant in Human Evolution (Studies 
in Physical Anthropology, no. 1, Early Man in the Far East, pp. 103-148, 1949), p. 128; 
A. S. Romer, “Time Series and Trends in Animal Evolution” (in Genetics, Paleontology, and 
Evolution, G. L. Jepsen, E. Mayr, and G. G. Simpson, eds., pp. 103-120, Princeton, 1949), pp. 
111-112; G. G. Simpson, The Meaning of Evolution: a Study of the History of Life and of 
its Significance for Man (New Haven and London, 1949), p. 136. 

27 B. Rensch, Das depéretsche Gesetz und die Regel von de Kleinheit der Inselformen 
als Spezialfall des Bergmannschen Gesetzes und ein Erklarungsversuch desselben: eine Hypothese 
(Zeitschrift induktive Abstammungs- und Vererbungslehre, vol. 35, pp. 139-155, 1924). 
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Rensch, however, failed to carry his observations farther into the Pleistocene and 
into the post-Pleistocene. For these times the reversal of the direction of the 
climatic curve would have stimulated him to look for a size decrease. To my 
knowledge this has been done first by Degerb¢l.** 

It is this Quaternary decrease in general size which we observe in the remains 
of Man as well as in those of so many other Quaternary vertebrates thus far 
thoroughly studied. No migrations of any kind are involved in the evolution 
from the Pleistocene or early Holocene down to the present day in the Malaysian 
mammals like the Bear 2nd Grey Celebes Cuscuses, the Moor. Macaque, the 
Siamang Gibbon, the Orang-utan, Meyer’s Rat, the Common Porcupine, the 
Brown Palm Civet, the Leopard or Panther, the Tiger, the Malay Tapir, the 
Javan and the Sumatran Rhinoceroses, the Babirusa, the Barking Deer, the Anoa, 
and the Water Buffalo. Some fishes and crocodiles might even be added. 

Why should Man be an exception to this rule? Schultz*® already observed 
that human teeth in general become smaller as evolution goes on. This remark 
was based on the observation that teeth of fossil and primitive Man have the 
tendency to be larger than those of modern Whites. Janzer,*° however, empha- 
sized that even European (recent) teeth can be found which exceed their Aus- 
tralian homologues in size, and, therefore, is against the use of tooth size in 
establishing racial diagnoses. This undoubtedly is a recommendable standpoint: 
the differences in tooth size between the various forms of Man, if evident, are 
average rather than absolute. However, it cannot be denied that civilization is in 
some way correlated with the deterioration of our dental apparatus, quantitatively 
as well as qualitatively. 

Moreover, it seems to be extremely probable to me that a great sexual differ- 
ence in size is to be regarded as a primitive feature, at least in higher Primates. 
The absence of marked sexual size differences in the gibbons and the Siamang 
Gibbon is looked upon as a secondarily acquired character. In this character, I 
may state, the large Siamang Gibbon then is more primitive than the gibbons of 
the genus Hylobates. I have evidence (unpublished as yet) that the sexual differ- 
ence in canine size was larger in the prehistoric gibbons than it is in the recent. 
The prehistoric Orang-utan from Sumatra has a more pronounced sexual differ- 
ence in the size of its canines (the dental elements in which sexual differences, 


28 M. Degerb#l, Danmarks pattedyr i fortiden i sammenligning med recente former: I. 
Oversigt; rovdyr (Carnivora) (Videnskabelige Meddelelser fra Dansk Naturhistorisk Forening, 
vol. 96, pp. 357-641, 1933). 

29 A. H. Schultz, Studies on the Evolution of Human Teeth (Dental Cosmos, Oct.-Nov., 
1925, pp. 1-24 of separate), p. 5. 

30 Janzer, Die Zahne der Neu-Pommern. 
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if any, usually are most clearly displayed) than the living Orang-utan.** The 
prehistoric Sumatran Orang-utan exceeds the living not less than sixteen percent 
in average tooth size. The Moor Macaque of Celebes, as far as its teeth and 
mandibular ramus go, was larger at the time of the deposition of its remains in 
the Toalian caves than it is now, and the sexual size difference in its canines was 
decidedly more pronounced at that time than it is at the present day.** The female 
cave canines are smaller, the male cave canines larger, than their recent homo- 
logues, and these are differences that stand the statistical test.** 

Why should it not be exactly the same with Man? As a matter of fact 
Weidenreich, who had some difficulties in distinguishing between the female and 
the male in his magnificent collection of Sinanthropus teeth,** however, did find 
two size groups in the mandibular rami of Sinanthropus, and concludes that if he 
is right in regarding the large rami as male and the small ones as female, the 
difference in size between the two sexes must have been greater in Sinanthropus 
than it is in recent Man.** Probably within every race of Man the teeth of the 
females are smaller than those of the males. This has been established at least 
for the Javanese by Mijsberg.** It would be an interesting project to establish 
whether primitive and fossil Man, beside larger teeth in general, also has a more 
stressed sexual difference in the size of the canines than the modern White has. 

It would consequently seem to be only logical to regard the rather small pre- 
historic human teeth which were found together with the large ones at the Guak 
Kepah kitchen midden, the Boekit Chintamani, and the Bola Batoe cave as having 
belonged to the females. Whether all the subfossil human teeth found in Sumatra 
thus far (see above, p. 418) came from female individuals exclusively is a 
question upon which I dare not to decide, however. It may be that the prehistoric 
Sumatra Man really was something different from that of the Malay Peninsula 
and the other Greater Sunda Islands. No Pleistocene vertebrates at all have been 
found in this island thus far, and it has been suggested even that the connection 
between Java and Sumatra only existed in late Quaternary times since there is 
geological evidence of the existence of a Plio-Pleistocene sea in Bantam (now 


31 Hooijer, Prehistoric Teeth of Man, p. 208. 

32 Hooijer, Man and Other Mammals from Toalian Sites, p. 57. 

33 Idem, p. 48. 

34 F. Weidenreich, The Dentition of Sinanthropus pekinensis: a Comparative Odonto- 
graphy of the Hominids (Palaeontologia Sinica, new series, D, no. 1 [whole series no. 101], 
1937). 

35 F. Weidenreich, The Mandibles of Sinanthropus pekinesis: « Comparative Study 
(Palaeontologia Sinica, series D, vol. 7, fasc. 3, 1936), pp. 113-114. 

36 W. A. Mijsberg, On Sexual Differences in the Teeth of the Javanese (Proceedings, 
Koninklijke Academie van Wetenschappen, Amsterdam, vol. 34, pp. 1111-1115, 1931). 
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western Java). The migration of human creatures, however, did not necessarily 
have to be impeded by this ancient sea (vide fossil Man in Australia and New 
Guinea) , and the Malacca Strait is in part very narrow and shallow, very likely 
to have formed some temporary land connection with what is now Asiatic main- 
land while the sea level was lowered in Pleistocene times. The eustatic oscillations 
of the sea level as a result of the freezing of a greater but varying amount of 
the earth’s water in the Arctic and Antartic regions and on high mountains are 
pretty generally accepted phenomena. 

Taking into consideration all the facts considered above it seems to me that 
we can hardly doubt that the comparatively large teeth of Early Man found in 
the Malaysian area kitchen middens and cave deposits dealt with above cannot 
be used in evidence of the living macrodont Austromelanesian peoples having 
crossed the Malay Peninsula and the Greater Sunda Islands on their way to their 
present habitat. Microevolution in situ with diminution in size, parallel to that 
found in the animals of Malaysia, fully accounts for the presence at the prehis- 
toric sites of human teeth of larger size than those of the present inhabitants of 
this area. I do not mean to say that migrations of peoples from the Asiatic main- 
land to Melanesia, New Guinea, and Australia never took place, but the con- 
clusive proof for such migrations must be sought elsewhere. Not being an archae- 
ologist, I refrain from discussing evidence that has been brought from this field 
of study of Early Man. 


SUMMARY 


The relatively large human teeth that have been found in various Malaysian 
cave deposits and kitchen middens, and usually ascribed to Melanesoids on their 
way to their present habitat, in my opinion are evidence only that, during the 
Quaternary, Man evolved parallel to the other creatures, viz., with progressive 
diminution in general size. No passing macrodont migrants are necessary to 
explain their occurrence in Malaysia, the area which nowadays is free from big- 
toothed peoples. Evidence of prehistoric migrations of Man admittedly can be 
found in archaeological objects and also in the structural characters of the fossil 
and subfossil remains but certainly not in the larger or smaller size of the teeth. 


RiyxsMUSEUM VAN Natuur.ijxe Histor * 
Lemwen, NETHERLANDS 


* Present address: American Museum of Natural History, New York, N. Y. 
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TWO NEWLY-RECORDED DAKOTA HOUSE TYPES 
WESLEY R. HURT anv JAMES H. HOWARD 


HE DAKOTA INDIANS have generally been pictured as bison hunters 

living in skin tipis, once they moved into the Plains. Recent ethnological 
investigations of the W. H. Over Museum on the Crow Creek Reservation, 
South Dakota, revealed that several of the Dakota bands lived in earth lodges 
in the winter and others in a gabled roof, rectangular log house. Paintings and 
drawings of these house types were obtained, as well as the location of two villages. 

Information on the type of earth lodge used by the Dakota was secured by 
the writers from Mr John Saul, a Yanktonai Dakota, during July and August, 
1950. Mr Saul is seventy-three years old and lives at Fort Thompson, South 
Dakota. Information was secured by interview, each of the co-authors interview- 
ing Mr Saul separately on a number of different occasions. The information 
secured was then compared, and where some bit of information was discrepant, 
he was questioned again. Very few such discrepancies occurred in Mr Saul’s 
accounts given on ten different occasions. A few other older Yanktonai present 
during one of the interviews remembered the earth lodge as well, but could not 
supply details concerning its construction. 

According to Mr Saul, the Dakota earth lodge was round and was set in a 
shallow depression excavated for the purpose. Its central foundation consisted of 
four posts. These posts had crotched ends between which cross-members were 
laid, forming a square. Outside of this central foundation was a ring of upright 
crotched posts, shorter than the center posts and of no definite number. These 
were also connected at the top by horizontal cross-members. Heavy roofing poles 
were then placed radiating out from the center foundation to this outer ring of 
posts. Another series of posts was placed obliquely, resting on the ground and 
leaning in on this outer ring of posts. The completed earth lodge framework 
formed a rough dome. The logs used were cut by burning, rather than with 
tools. Clay was plastered above and below the place to be burned so as not to 
damage the part desired. 

A wicker work of willow withes was then tied over this log framework, and 
on this long rope-like bunches of blue grass mixed with clay were plastered, 
in horizontal courses, working up from the bottom. More bunches of grass and 
mud were then plastered on to make this layer even. Earth was then used to 
cover the entire structure; the earth remaining from the excavation of the house 
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depression often being used for chis purpose. The clay used initially, however, 
came from special clay beds. 

At the top of the house a smokehole was left. The earth used in covering the 
area around the smokehole was mixed with tallow to keep the rain from washing 
it away. A hide was placed over the smokehole when necessary to keep the rain 
out, rather than an inverted bull boat in the fashion of the Arikara and Mandan. 
Mr Saul did not mention a covered entryway to the earth lodge, nor does this 
feature appear in either of his paintings of the Dakota earth lodge. He stated 
that the entrance to the Dakota earth lodge was nearly always to the east. The 
painting of the completed earth lodge by Mr Saul shows a bison skull above 
the doorway and a pole standard to the south. 

Earth lodges were still used as dwellings by some of the Yanktonai when Mr 
Saul was a five-year-old boy; and he remembers sleeping in one belonging to his 
aunt. Larger lodges were sometimes built for ceremonies. Sometimes two earth 
lodges were connected with a covered passageway. Mr Saul mentioned that this 
was done, however, only if the owners of the two lodges were related. He recalled 
that these passageways were favorite places for children to play. 

A central fireplace dominated the lodge interior. This fireplace had a log 
cribwork on three sides, but was open toward the door on the east. A crotched 
pole which served as a pothook was set obliquely into the ground on the west 
side of the cribwork, extending over the fire. Cooking pots were hung from 
this pole. Pole-and-hide beds were not used by the Dakota in connection with 
the earth lodge, according to Mr Saul. The inhabitants merely slept on piles of 
robes or blankets around the edges of the lodge interior. Some lodges were sufh- 
ciently large that the owner could keep his horses inside. 

A large earth lodge, which Mr Saul said he helped construct when a boy, was 
located near the present home of Mrs Louis Fogg, Sr, about a mile southeast 
of Fort Thompson, South Dakota. Near this place was also a large ceremonial 
earth lodge in which, according to traditions given by Mr Saul, the Yanktonai 
met the first white man they had ever seen, a “black robe” or Catholic priest. 
He stated that the earth lodges were generally built down in the river bottoms 
among the trees and were used by some of the Dakota during the winter. In 
summer they lived in tipis. Once the Dakota were placed on reservations, they 
gradually abandoned both tipis and earth lodges in favor of the White man’s 
log cabin. 

According to Mr Saul, round earth lodges of the type described above were 
used only by the Yankton, Yanktonai, Wahpekute, Wahpeton, and Mdewakan- 
ton divisions of the Dakota tribe. The Sisseton and Teton Dakota did not use 
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the round earth lodge, according to this informant. Some Dakota—particularly 
mixed bloods of the Sisseton and Teton bands—used, in late historic times, a 
type of rectangular log house. To construct this house a crotched log was sunk 
at each end of the structure. A large pole, laid in the crotches of these center 
poles, formed a ridge. Smaller posts were leaned at an angle against this ridge 
pole to form the house walls. The completed structure had the shape of a gabled 
roof set on the ground. Mr Saul reported that a village with this type of house 
was formerly located on the James River near Mellette in central South Dakota. 

The origin of the Dakota earth lodge is unknown. Densmore illustrates a 
Dakota dance lodge resembling an earth lodge.’ Howard mentions the use of the 
earth lodge as a structure for the Grass Dance.” These uses of the earth lodge 
for ceremonies by the Dakota are a good indication of its former use as a 
dwelling—if this be another example of the well-documented phenomenon of 
old dwelling types being preserved for ceremonial structures. For example, the 
pit house becomes a kiva in the Southwest and the rectangular house the cere- 
monial structure of the Mandan.* Bushnell does not mention the earth lodge 
as a Dakota dwelling in Minnesota,* and Wilford states that earth lodges are 
absent in Minnesota, the homeland of the Dakota.® 

It is possible that the Dakota earth lodge was derived from the Arikara, who 
lived in the Missouri valley at the time the Dakota first entered this region. 
Several differences are noted in type of structure, although a basic similarity 
remains. The chief difference between the Dakota and the Arikara earth lodge 
is that the latter has an antechamber. Other features present in the Arikara 
earth lodge, but absent in the Dakota, are the bull boat covering for the smoke- 
hole and hide-and-pole beds. The Dakota earth lodge apparently represents a 
more simplified and temporary structure than the more elaborate Arikara type. 

The origin of the gabled rectangular house of the Dakota described above 
is also unknown. Bushnell illustrates Dakota rectangular houses in Minnesota 
that may be the source for these types: the major difference is that these had in 
addition side walls and were covered with bark.® It is possible that the Dakota 


1 Frances Densmore, Teton Sioux Music (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, no. 61, 
1918), Plate 76, facing p. 468. 

2 James H. Howard, Notes on the Dakota Grass Dance (Proceedings, Nebraska Academy 
of Sciences, May, 1949, p. 7, Lincoln). 

3 Alfred Bowers, personal communication, August 20, 1950. 

4 David I. Bushnell, Jr., Villages of the Algonquian, Siouan, and Caddoan Tribes West of 
the Mississippi (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, no. 77, 1922). 

5 Lloyd A. Wilford, personal communication, August 27, 1950. 

6 Bushnell, op. cit., Plate 22. 
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house in South Dakota is but a simplified version of this type. It is more likely, 
however, that the type formed by a gable on the ground, as described in the 
present article, was the result of White influence, as it was apparently most popu- 
lar among the mixed blood element of the tribe. 

W. H. Over Museum 


Unrversiry or SoutH DaxoTa 
VERMILLION, SourH DaxoTa 
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Dakota Eartu Lopce 


Paintings by John Saul of the completed earth lodge and the process of construction. 
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